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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
THIS  PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WINFIELD  DUNN  ADMINISTRATION." 
THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  MR.  MARSHALL  E.  BROWN.   THE  DATE  IS  MARCH  26, 
1976  AND  THE  PLACE  IS  NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE.   THE  INTERVIEWER  IS  DR. 
CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  ORAL  HISTORY  RE- 
SEARCH OFFICE.   TRANSCRIBED  BY  ALBERTINA  M.  BROOKS.   INTERVIEW  #1. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Brown,  I  suggest  we  start  with  some  basic 

biographical  information  about  you.   So  if  you 
care  to  give  that,  will  you  please  sum  things  beginning  with  your  fam- 
ily, time  and  place  of  your  birth,  on  to  your  education  and  experience 
up  to  the  point  that  you  met  Mr.  Dunn. 
MR.  BROWN:  All  right  sir.   My  name  is  Marshall  Edward 

Brown,  I  was  born  January  7,  1947,  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee.   I  was  educated  in  the  public  school  systems  in  Chattanooga, 
Graduated  from  Chattanooga  High  School  in  1965.   [I]  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  that  fall.   I  was  a  business  administration  major 
with  a  dual  major  in  both  finance  and  insurance.   Finished  my   under- 
graduate work  in  1969  and  entered  graduate  school  that  same  fall  and 
completed  my  course  requirements  for  my  masters  degree  in  finance  with 
a  minor  in  economics  in  June  of  1971.   While  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee [I]  was  quite  active  in  campus  activities,  service  organiza- 
tions,  fraternities  and  so  forth.   And,  also   active  in  political 
organizations.   The  first  exposure  I  had  to  politics  was  Howard  Ba- 
ker's 1966  campaign.   And  [I]   worked  with  some  of  the  youth  organi- 
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zations  in  Knoxville.   And  in  1968  I  was  chairman  of  youth  for  Nixon 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  1968? 

MR.  BROWN:  Chairman  of  the  youth  for  Nixon  for  the  Univer- 

sity of  Tennessee  and  also  Knox  County.   The 
thing  that  really  got  me  so  closely  involved  in  politics  was  that 
campaign.   Primarily  because  Richard  Nixon  came  to  Knoxville  in  the 
waning  days  of  the  '68  campaign.   In  the  waning  days  I  mean  somewhere 
around  the  first  of  October — the  first  week  in  October.  It  was  an 
important  rally  for  him  because  he  and  Humphrey  were  running  neck 
and  neck  and  Nixon  was  losing  some  strength  in  the  polls  and  it  was 
a  tough  race  and  for  that  rally  we  turned  out  28,000  people  and  we 
had  something  like  200  young  people  from  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  that  at  the  football  coliseum? 

MR.  BROWN:  No,  it  wasn't  at  the  football  coliseum.   It  was 

held  at  the  Memorial  Auditorium.   The  city  coli- 
seum in  Knoxville  was  held  in  the  arena  part  of  the  coliseum  which  will 
hold  about  10,000  people  inside  maximum  packed.   We  put  about  12,000 
people  inside  and  police  estimated  there  were  some  16,000  people  out- 
side.  Blocked  all  the  interstates  and  all  the  roads  in  downtown 
Knoxville.   Cars  were  parked  all  over  the  hills  and  people  covered  that 
front  area  that  faces  Knoxville — that  part  of  the  coliseum  that  faces 
Knoxville  was  completely  covered  with  people.   It  was  a  tremendous 
rally.   I  remember  particularly  the  advance  man  that  was  on  the  Nixon 
staff.   A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Ron  Walker  who  had  advanced  that 
trip.   It  was  kind  of  a  do  or  die  effort  for  Ron.   He  had  had  some  un- 
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successful  kind  of  rallies  in  the  past  and  that  rally  was  so  successful 
that  he  went  on  to  advance  Nixon's  ticker  tape  parade  down  Broadway. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  was  appointed  after  that,  director  of  the 

National  Park  Service. 
MR.  BROWN:  Park  Service,  right.   He  advanced  Nixon's  first 

trip  to  China  and  his  trip  to  Moscow  too. 
Headed  the  staff  that  did  that  so  I  understand  he  was  only  the  di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service  for  a  short  period  of  time  but  it 
really  promoted  Ron  Walker's  career. 

At  that  rally  I  came  to  know  very  well  a  number  of  people.   Ralph 
Griffith  I  believe  was  with  the  Knoxville  Journal  and  was  a  political 
reporter  who  was  later  the  Governor's  press  aide.   Hugh  Branson  who 
got  me  involved  in  Howard  Baker's  1966  campaign  was  also  involved  in 
that  effort  and  of  course  he's  Senator  Baker's  administrative  assis- 
tant now.   Bob  Campbell,  a  Knoxville  attorney,  Claude  Robertson, 
another  Knoxville  attorney  who  ran  for  Governor  in  1970  were  all  peo- 
ple that  played  a  key  role  in  that  effort .   Also  I  must  not  leave  out 
E.S.  Bevins  who  was,  I  believe  the  Governor's  East  Tennessee  or  Knox- 
ville campaign  manager  in  1970  and  also  played  an  important  part.   And 
Joanne  Clark  who  is  the  state  executive  committee  now  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  and  so  forth. 

So  I  was  in  a  position  of  a  kind  of  leading  the  young  troops  at 
that  point  in  time.   He  had  a  suite  in  Holiday  Inn  around  that  rally 
and  came  in  close  contact  with  these  individuals — very  intense  kind 
of  contact  over  about  a  six  day  period.  Which  stood  me  in  good  for 
later  campaigns . 


The  next  campaign  that  came  up  was  in  1970  was  the  gubernatorial 
campaign.   Prior  to  the  primary  election  I  had  not  met  Winfield  Dunn. 
Had  never  seen  him  before — didn't  know  what  he  looked  like  and   had 
hardly  heard  the  name.   Claude  Robertson  made  somewhat  of  an  attempt 
to  run  for  Governor,  as  meager  as  it  was.   A  close  friend  of  mine 
was   a  year  ahead  of  him  in  school,  a  fellow  by  the  name  of   Roger 
Kesley  was  heading  Claude  Robertson's  research  staff  in  1970  and 
prior  to  the  November  election,  oh  I'd  say  8  to  9  months  in  advance  to 
the  primary,  Roger  was  trying  to  put  some  research  data  together  on  key 
issues  and  what-nots  for  Claude's  race  and  I  met  with  Roger  a  few 
times  and  did  a  little  writing  and  research  for  him  and  what-not. 

Matter  of  fact  I  recall  we  were  all  sitting  around  primary  night 
wondering  who  the  Republican  nominee  was  going  to  be  and  we  picked  of 
course,  Claude  first  and  everybody  else  on  down  the  line  in  kind  of 
a  straw  poll  that  was  taken.   Winfield  was  last  among  a  number 
of  young  political  novices  that  really  weren't  that  much  involved 
in  the  campaign.   I  had  not  been  involved  in  the  primary  campaign  as 
I  would  have  liked  to  have  been.   I  was  in  graduate  school  at  that 
time  and  we  were  trying  to  start  up  a  business,  a  group  of  us  were, 
and  I  was  also  working  for  a  bank  in  Knoxville  so  my  time  was  very 
limited  during  the  time  of  the  primary.  As  it  turned  out,  Winfield 
Dunn  was  first.   We  picked  him  last.   (Laughter)   Claude  Robertson 
whom  we  had  picked  first  was  last  of  the  major  candidates. 

And  so  I  was  quite  surprised  to  hear  this  phenomenon  from  West 
Tennessee  from  Memphis  who  was  Winfield  Dunn.  Being  very  much  of  a 
party  person  that  I  am  I  immediately,  you  know,  began  to  work  for 


Winfield  Dunn  and  I  got  excited  about  the  man.   I  saw  pictures  of  him 
for  the  first  time.   I  thought  and  read  some  of  what  was  written 
about  him  and  really  got  excited  about  it. 

The  Governor  decided  to  have  the  kick-off  rally  for  his  1970  cam- 
paign in  Knoxville  and  I  was  asked  to  be  on  the  committee  just  set 
that  up  to  work  with  putting  it  together.   And  so  I  pulled  together 
some  of  my  good  workers  from  1968  that  I  knew  were  interested  in  poli- 
tics and  had  leanings,  you  know,  toward  being  Republicans  and  we  went 
to  work.   You  asked  about  the  first  time  I  met  Winfield  Dunn.   You  know 
a  lot  of  what  the  young  people  did  in  those  days  as  they  still  do  in 
campaigns  is  they  do  a  lot  of  leg  work.   They  do  the  dirty  work  of  put- 
ting on  a  rally  or  dinner  or  whatever  it  happens  to  be. 

And  one  of  the  responsibilities  that  Roger  gave  me — Roger  Kesley 
by  this  time  was  working  in  sort  of  a  pseudo  advanced  capacity  for  the 
governor's  campaign  and  working  around  this  route  he  eventually  became 
one  of   his  advanced  men.   But  Roger   asked  that  I  try  to   find  some 
confetti.   In  the  '68  rally  we  had  for  Nixon  we  had  about  a  10,000  to 
15,000  balloons  drop  from  the  ceiling  of  the  coliseum  in  Knoxville  and 
we  had,  you  know,  many,  many  pounds  of  confetti.   Well,  confetti  is  hard 
to  find  and  it's  also  very  expensive,  it's  15c  for  a  little  small  plas- 
tic bag. 

I  found  a  man  with  a  machine  in  north  Nashville  that  shredded  news- 
papers.  It  would  cut  them  into  quarter  inch  wide  strips.   I  got   him  to 
take  a  55  pound  bale  of  newsprint  and   run  through   that  shredder   and 
cut  it  into  a  quarter-inch  wide  strips   as  long   as  the   newspaper  was 
long.    Then,   take   those   strips   and   rotate   them  90   degrees 
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and  run  them  through  again.   Well  we  only  had  about  30  pounds  of  con- 
fetti but  because  that  last  20  pounds  gummed  up  the  machine  so  bad  he 
had  to  tear  it  all  apart  and  rebuild  it  but  we  had  30  pounds  of 
quarter  inch  square  confetti.   Now  we  loaded  up  some  big  plastic  bags 
that  we  labled  balloons  and  confetti  and  what  not.    When  Winfield 
Dunn  arrived  that  night,  the  first  time  I  saw  him — really  got  to  see 
him  personally — and  met  him  shortly  after  is  when  about  5  pounds  of 
this  confetti  fell  out  of  that  bag  and  hit  him  on  the  head  as  he  was 
walking  down  the  aisle  to  make  his  speech  and  kick  off  his  campaign. 
All  that  stuff  kind  of  lumped  up.  (Laughter)   The  bag  didn't  separate 
very  well  and  it  came  out  in  one  big  lump. 

I  guess  the  thing  I  remember  most  about  the  rally  that  night 
was  the  disappointing  crowd.  We  had  really  worked  hard  on  putting  that 
rally  on.  We  had  an  extra  band  standing  outside  to  hold  the  overflow 
crowd  and  a  little  country  music  group  we  lined  up,  this  was  the 
announcement  part  was  being  held  in  the  auditorium  section  in  the 
city  coliseum,  over  in  the  other  area.   Of  course  what  we  wanted  to  do 
was  we  wanted  a  small  area  to  put  as  many  people  in  it  as  we  could 
and  make  it  look  packed  and  you  could  do  that  with  about  2200  people 
in  the  auditorium  inside  and  then  if  we  were  able  to  turn  out  3500  to 
U000  people  and  then  we  could  claim  we  had  an  overflow  crowd.   You 
now  have  people  standing  outside  waiting  to  find  seats  and  so  forth. 
As  the  usual  technique  in  a  political  campaign  we  closed  the  balcony 
off  because  we  wanted  the  downstairs  to  fill  up  first.   We  had  little 
girls  there  to  move  them  down  to  the  seats  and  fill  it  up  from  the 
front  to  the  back  so  you  didn't  have  a  bunch  of  blank  seats.   We  only 
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filled  up  about  three  quarters  of  the  downstairs  part  of  the  auditori- 
um, "which  I   imagine  was  maybe  a  total  of  1200  to  1300  people  that 
night. 

There 'd  been  a  lot  of  effort  and  energy  put  in  this  you  know 
because  we  knew  the  Democratic  nominee  was  John  J.  Hooker.   Howard 
Baker  had  won,  and  Nixon  had  won  and  Senator  Gore  was  being  challenged 
by  Bill  Brock  and  we  all  felt  really  good  about  the  political  situa- 
tion.  We  felt  like  we  had  an  opportunity  for  an  upset  in  1970.   Very, 
very  disappointed  at  the  crowd  that  turned  out  in  East  Tennessee  for 
Winfield  Dunn  when  he  kicked  off  his  campaign.   He  gave  a  fine  speech 
that  night.   I  missed  a  bunch  of  it  wandering  around  behind  stage 
making  sure  that  nobody  really  got  hurt  when  all  the  confetti  fell. 

Then  I  went  up  and  sat  in  the  balcony  pretty  much  by  myself.   I 
was  dating  a  gal  at  that  time  that  I  eventually  married.   We  had  an 
enjoyable  time  sitting  in  the  balcony  listening  to  all  of  the  politi- 
cos.   That's  really  the  first  time  that  I  ever  came  in  contact  with 
Winfield  Dunn  [and]  had  no  more  of  an  opportunity  than  just  to  shake 
his  hand  as  he  left  and  of  course  didn't  have  any  chance  to  visit  with 
him  on  that  occasion. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  that  about  August? 

MR.  BROWN:  That  was  right.   Of  course  the  primary  is  like 

I  believe  the  first  week  in  August  and  this  was 
about  as  I  recall  about  the  15th  of  August  somewhere  15th,  l8th, 
some  such  date  as  that.   Of  course  you  have  a,  you  know,  little  some 
where  from  a  ten-day  to  a  two-week  period  after  a  primary  where  you 
kind  of  cool  things  off  and  hold  the  lid  down.   You  don't  want  to 
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come  out  too  strongly  when  you  kick  it  off  and  start  the  bandwagon 
rolling.   Hopefully  you  peak  on  the  first  Tuesday  or  the  first  Thurs- 
day in  November.   So  that's  really  the,  you  know,  how  I  first  came  in 
contact  with  Winfield  Dunn.   Of  course  I  think  you  can  tell  a  lot  of 
my  association  with  him  was  through  my  friend,  Roger  Kesley.   We 
were  close  in  politics  and  good  friends  at  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Let's  see  after  this,  first  contact  between 

then  and  November,  what  work  did  you  do? 
MR.  BROWN:  Really  a  very  minor  roll  considering,  you  know 

how  active  I  had  been  in  those  campaigns.   I 
mentioned  I  was  in  graduate  school  and  I  was  holding  down  two  jobs 
at  the  same  time  and  by  this  time  when  September  started  I  started 
teaching  at  the  University  of  Tennessee.   Had  two  classes,  of  course, 
two  undergraduate  courses,  one  in  the  day  school  and  one  in  the 
night  school.   Then  I  dropped  one  of  my  positions  and  so  I  had  really 
two  jobs,  one  teaching  and  one  outside  the  university  plus  my  own 
graduate  work  and  I  was  dating  pretty  heavily  at  that  time  a  partic- 
ular young  lady.   So  really  then  about  the  only  thing  that  I  really 
did  do  in  the  campaign  was  I  worked  with  Mr.  Breezy  Wynn  in  Knoxville 
on  some  fund  raising  efforts.   Always  interested  in  political  fund 
raising  and  how  it  worked  and  so  and  so  forth.   It  was  always  my  goal 
to   get   very  much  involved  in  that  area  I  subsequently  did — finan- 
cial director   for  the  Tennessee  Republican  Party  for   two  years. 
Really  I  had  a  very,  very  minor  role  in  the  campaign.   I  did  some, 
again  some,  youth  work  you  know,  was  there  for  some   rallies,  turned 
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some  people  out,  got  some  people  to  do  certain  kinds  of  tasks  that 
needed  to  be  done,  and  then  following  along  behind  Breezy  Wynn  at 
certain,  you  know,  certain  fund  raising  functions  they  had.   I  can 
remember  one  when  the  Governor  attended  was  the  luncheon  at  the 
Holiday  Inn  where  his  headquarters  was  over  next  to  the  interstate 
off  of  the  17th  Avenue  in  Knoxville  and  I  carried  a  paper  bag  around 
and  collected  the  checks.   Now  that  was  my  job  and  I  turned  it  in  to 
a  girl  out  front.   I  only  met  with  Breezy  a  couple  of  times  all  I 
did  was  follow  behind  him  and  the  Governor  with  a  back  ache  (laughter). 
I  was  the  bag  man  for  him  at  those  rallies.   I'd  just  roll  my  little 
paper  bag  up  and  handed  it  to,  I  believe,  I  gave  it  to  Joanne  Clarke 
I'm  not  really  sure  but  the  treasurer  or  the  person  that  was  keeping 
the  books.   Then  I  went  back  to  my  work  at  the  University.   So  really 
it  was  a  very  minor  role  in  the  campaign  again  not  the  degree  that 
I  had  been  active  in  the  past.   But  I  certainly  voted  for  him. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  did  you  finish  your  work  at  the  University 

of  Tennessee? 
MR.  BROWN:  Finished  it  in  spring  of  '71.   There  was  some 

question.   I  had  a  graduate  teaching  assistant- 
ship  and  I  was  hopeful  that  they  would  continue  my  teaching  assistant- 
ship  on  over  into  the  summer  that  they  would  need  someone.   I  finished 
my  course  work  and  I  wanted  to  write  my  thesis  in  the  summer  time  and 
teach  a  couple  of  classes.   I  was  about  to  get  married  and  I  found  out 
about  three  weeks  prior  to  the  end  of  school  that  they  were  not  going 
to  have  a  teaching  assistantship  available  for  the  summer  time.   I 
put  myself  through  college — family  didn't  have  much  money.  Worked 
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since  I  was  lU  years  of  age  and  in  the  prospect  of  getting  married 
and  no  income  was  just  totally  untennable.    I  couldn't  survive  that 
kind  of  situation  so  when  I  found  out  they  weren't  going  to  continue 
it  I'd  already  missed  the  fall  and  winter  recruiting  season  when  all 
the  people  visited  the  university  and  I  was  really  desperate  for  a 
job  and  I  didn't  know  really  quite  where  to  start  and  I  was  sitting 
with  a  fellow  named  Don  Seagrove  who  was  a  friend  of  mine  and  fellow 
classmate  in  the  library  one  night.   And  he  said   "I  understood  they 
were  doing  a  lot  of  hiring  in  Nashville  in  the  state  government  and 
they  had  some  attractive  positions  open  that  they  had  really  cleaned 
house  down  there." 

They  were  looking  for  young  aggressive  people.  Well,  I  called 
Roger  Kesley  who  was  then  on  the  governor's  staff  and  as  I  later  found 
out  they  really  weren't  doing  all  that  much  house  cleaning.   There 
weren't  massive  firings  on  a  scale  that  Don  had  indicated.   But  they 
were  looking  for  people.   And  so  Roger  and  I  kicked  around  some  things 
that  I  might  be  interested  in.   He  said,   "Well,  I'll  call  you  in  a 
couple  of  days." 

Well,  the  following  day  I  got  a  call  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Finance  and  Administration,  named  Russell  Hippe,  and  this  was  a  Thurs- 
day.  And  I'd  found  that  out  when  I  went  home  Thursday,  my  mother  gave 
me  the  message  and  I  went  in  on  Friday  morning.   Before  I  got  to  the 
office  really,  Mom  had  called  again  to  say  that  Russell  Hippe  had 
called  back.   So  I  got  on  the  Watts  line  and  called  Commissioner  Hippe. 
And  he  told  me  that  he  had  heard  that  I  was  interested  in  employment 
in  state  government  and  he  thought  he  had  something  that  might  be  of 
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interest  to  me.   Would  I  like  to  fly  down?   So  I  made  arrangements  on 
Wednesday  of  the  following  week  to  fly  down.   And  I  flew  to  Nashville 
and  met  with  Russell  Hippe.   I  had  already  sent  Roger  a  copy  in  my 
resume  in  advance   and  they  had  that  on  hand.   And   Russell   told 
me  of  some  things  that  they  were  thinking  about  doing  in  state  govern- 
ment that  I  might  find  attractive.   Now  of  course  Russell  was   Commis- 
sioner of  Department  of  Finance  and  Administration  which  is  the  chief 
staff  agency  of  state  government.   It's  the  agency  that  has  the  bud- 
get and  controls  the  budget.   Finance  and  Administration  controls  the 
real  and  personal  property  in  the  state  of  Tennessee.   At  that  time 
it  had  public  works  division  on  to  it,  Architectural  Services  Divi- 
sion designed  buildings  and  so  forth,  Public  Works  which  maintains 
the  buildings.  Real  property  management  owns  the  property  managed  by 
the  budget  division.   The  Accounts  Division  which  pays  the  bills  and 
does  the  basic  accounting  for  state  government  was  a  very  powerful 
staff  agency  of  state  government.   The  Commissioner  of  Finance  and  Ad- 
ministration is  the  only  Commissioner  of  state  government  with  an  of- 
fice in  the  capitol  one.   And  number  two  is  also  considered  on  a  gov- 
ernor's staff  as  well  as  the  governor's  cabinet.   So  from  that  posi- 
tion of  power  I  was  very  intrigued  with  what  the  Commissioner  had  to 
say.   They  were  looking  at  setting  up  some  kind  of  a  group  with  in- 
state government  that  would  be  manned  by  young  aggressive  businessmen 
to  bring  some  change  to  the  processes  and  procedures  that  had  gone  on 
in  the  past.   At  this  time  I  think  they  had  already  started  the  Gover- 
nor's study  of  cost  control.   I'm  sure  they  had.   It  was  under  way 
and  of  course  there  were  some  recommendations  from  Maxey  Jarman. 


. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  policy  was  this? 

MR.  BROWN:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  was  started  then? 

MR.  BROWN:  The  governor's  study  of  cost  control.   I'm 

not  sure  when  the  study  was  initiated  or  the 
day  it  was  really  kicked  off  but  it  was  sometime  shortly  after  the 
inaugural.   By  shortly  I  mean  within  90  to  I  think  about  150  days. 
And  then  after  a  3  to  5  month  period  after  Winfield  Dunn  came  into 
office  that  study  was  started.   It  could  have  been  even  you  know 
sooner — shorter  period  of  time. 

I  came  on  board  on  July  1  of  1971.  What  they  were  looking  for 
was  like  a  in-house  management  consultant  group.  They  wanted  about 
a  staff  of  6  to  8  people  of  various  skills,  backgrounds,  and  talents 
to  operate  this  particular  division.  And  so  Russell,  I  remember  at 
this  time,  said  that,  "We  want  you  only  that  we  need  to  agree  on  a 
price."  So  I  got  him  within  $10  of  what  I  wanted  a  month  and  took  it. 
I  was  in  his  office  for  about  2  hours.  I  flew  back  to  Knoxville  in 
time  enough  to  teach  my  afternoon  class. 

[I  was  J  really  excited  about  what  I  saw  in  the  state  government 
and  kind  of  the,  you  know,  the  spirit  of  adventure  if  you  will,  you 
know.   It  was  an  exciting  kind  of  place  to  be.   I'd  been  around 
government  agencies  and  institutions — in  and  out  of  had  worked  some  on 
a  part-time  basis  in  the  summer  when  I  was  in  college  and  what  not. 
It  seemed  like  the  government  was  you  know  just  one  big  huge  massive 
set  of  gears .  They  plugged  you  in  and  you  took  two  turns  to  the  left 
and  that  moved  somebody  three  turns  to  the  right.   Now  there  were 
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young  people  or  young  people  everywhere  in  the  capitol  building  that 
day  when  I  was  there.   They  were  excited  about  what  they  were  doing 
and  they  felt  like  they  could  change  state  government  for  the  better. 
It  was  a  super  place  to  be!  And  I  came  back  to  Knoxville  never  think- 
ing that  I  would  go  into  government  at  this  point  of  time  in  my  career 
path.   Real  excited  about  doing  the  prospect   of  doing  so.   So  I  was 
hired  as  assistant  director  of  what  was  then  called  Financial  Manage- 
ment Division  of  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Administration.   I  was 
the  assistant  director  of  the  division  that  had  no  director  and  no 
staff  and  there  was  no  one  there. 

I  got  married  in  June  of  that  year  and  then  moved  to  Nashville. 
I  began  work  on  July  1.   About  this  time  over  the  next  several  months 
I  began  to  put  a  staff  together  to  run  the  Management  Services  Divi- 
sion part  of  the  Financial  Management  Division  which  eventually  be- 
came the  Management  Service  Division.   And  the  first  person  we  hired 
was  a  CPA.   And  we  began  to  build  a  staff  around  an  individual  of  the 
finance  insurance  background  such  as  myself  and  a  CPA  only  added  some 
more  talent  on.   Our  first  task  and  assignment  was  really  to  maintain 
and  follow  up  on  the  governor's  study  of  cost  control.   Eventually  all 
those  records  were  vested  in  my  office.   Every  night  I  was  going 
through  locking  up  eight  or  ten  file  cases  we  had  sitting  there  be- 
cause it  was  pretty  hot  material  in  there. 

The  first  project  that  we  worked  on  was  the  implementation  of 
partial  self  insurance  plans  for  the  state  which  was  kind  of  a  revolu- 
tionary concept  as  they,  a  professor  of  mine  from  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  Dr.  Tom  Allen,  had  designed  this  system.   He  has  received 
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numerous  national  and  international  awards  for  his  work  in  this  field. 
He's  now  with  a  private  firm  here  in  Nashville.   Dr.  Allen  had  de- 
signed a  partial-self  insurance  program  for  the  property  insurance  on 
the  state  buildings  and  contents  and  so  forth.   And  also  done  the  same 
thing  for  Genesco  and  was  doing  the  two  simultaneously.   We  implemented 
the  program  in  about  four  months.   We  did  it  on  a  non-commission  kind 
of  basis.   There  was  no  commissions  paid  out. 

In  the  past  there  had  been  numerous  commissions  paid  on  insurance 
contracts  that  were  allowed  on  a  piecemeal  basis — not  on  a  patronage 
basis.   In  defense  of  some  of  the  former  administrations  they  had  con- 
solidated a  number  of  the  insurance  contracts  into  one  or  really  into 
two  contracts  that  covered  a  multiplicity  of  elements  which  removed, 
you  know,  a  number  of  smaller  contracts  that  were  doled  out  based  on 
who  had  done  what  in  who's  campaign.   But  there  were  still,  there  were 
some  85  to  90  odd  insurance  contracts  outstanding  at  the  time.   We 
cancelled  all  those  and  put  one  into  effect.   The  first  year  I  believe 
we  saved  something  like  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  in  printing  them 
out  and  every  year  thereafter  we  saved  some  $900,000  annually. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Can  you  explain  a  little  more  about  how  you 

effected  these  savings? 
MR.  BROWN:  Yes,  I  can.   Okay,  I'd  be  glad  to.   What  we 

basically  did  is  we  treated  all  the  property, 
institutions,  locations  and  what  not,  of  state  government  as  one  homo- 
geneous group. 

To  write  a  insurance  contract,  one  of  the  rules  you  follow  is 
that  you  have  a  homogeneous  group.   Then  we  classify  all  your,  you 
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know,  similar  types  of  automobiles  together,  similar  kind  of  homes — 
one  family  dwellings,  single  family  dwellings  or  multiple  family 
dwelling  duplexes  or  apartments  and  then  on  that  you  measure  the 
loss  ratio  and  number  of  occurrences  and  the  severity  of  the  loss 
and  you  do  a  joint  probability  analysis  on  that.   Then  you  come  up 
with  an  array — a  table  that  says — if,  you  know,  if  I  have  two  losses 
what  is  the  maximum  I  can  expect  those  losses  to  be  or  if  I  had  ten 
losses  or  one  hundred  or  whatever,  again  you  work  out  a  joint  proba- 
bility analysis.   Well  instead  of  classifying  all  the  office  build- 
ings of  state  government  together  as  one  homogeneous  group  we  said 
everything  that  state  government  owns  is  a  homogeneous  group  because 
the  composition  of  the  number  of  office  buildings  versus  the  number 
of  dormitories  versus  the  number  of  stadiums  and  so  forth  does  not 
change  over  time  greatly.   You  know  in  one  given  year  you  won't  have 
a  massive  percentage  shift  in  what  the  mass  looks  like.   It's  going 
to  stay  the  same. 

So  we  gathered  the  loss  information  on  that.  Not  only  the  num- 
ber of  losses  but  the  severity  of  each  loss  over  about  an  eight-year 
period.  Took  that  information  put  it  in  a  computer  came  up  with  our 
probability  analysis. 

Then  we  approached  state  government  primarily  and  then  the  Gover- 
nor and  said,   "how  much  risk  do  you  want  to  assume?"  So  basically  what 
we  did  is  we  set  state  government  and  state  government  self-insured  it- 
self up  to  certain  limits.   We  finally  decided  that  a  99.99  probability 
would  be  the  amount  of  loss  that  we  would  assume  or  the  amount  of  risk 
that  we  would  assume.   And  that  probability  was  set  at  a  million  and  a 
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half  dollars  in  the  aggregate  in  a  given  year.   Stated  another  way 
and  perhaps  less  clumsily  is,  that  in  any  one  given  year  there  was  a 
99 .99  percent  chance  that  losses  of  state  property  by  fire,  water, 
rain,  hail,  acts  of  God,  whatever,  would  not  exceed  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars.   If  losses  exceeded  that  amount,  then  an  insurance 
company  would  be  brought  into  the  picture  to  assume  the  excess  risk. 
So  state  government  takes  care  of  the  first  million  and  a  half  dollars. 
If  losses  went  over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  then  a  private  carrier 
would  take  the  balance  up  to  the  insured  value  of  each  building,  each 
location  if  they  happened  to  be,  you  know,  damaged  or  destroyed.   In 
effect  we  bought  catastrophic  insurance.  We  reinsured  the  top  part 
of  the  risk  laid  it  over  to  a  carrier  and  had  them  assume  the  loss. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  But  that  million  and  a  half  was  paid  by  the 

state. 
MR.  BROWN:  No,   yes,  the  first  million  and  a  half  would 

be  paid  by  the  state  in  a  given  year.   Right. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  So  the  state  was  in  effect  acting  as  its  own 

insurer . 
MR.  BROWN:  That's  right.   We  were  self  insuring  up  to 

the  first  million  and  a  half  dollars  for  aggre- 
gate loss.   In  addition  we  set  up  a  reserve  fund — a  liquid  reserve 
fund — that  had  a  .55  probability  and  that  amounted  to  $350,000  you 
know  there  was  a  .55  probability  that  in  any  one  given  year  losses 
would  not  exceed  $350,000.   So  we  made  that  kind  of  decision.   So  we 
had  liquid  funds  on  hand  to  handle  aggregate  losses  in  a  given  year 
up  to  the  $350,000.   If  losses  ran  over  that  amount  then  we  had  to 
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approach  the  legislature  and  ask  them  to  appropriate  any  additional 
funds  to  move  us  from  the  $350,000  level  to  the  $1,500,000.   Losses 
exceeding  a  $1,500,000  then  the  carrier  reimburses  the  state. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  So  you  had  about  $350,000  in  the  liquid  reserve. 

MR.  BROWN:  Right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  But  had  to  approach  the  legislature  for  the 

remainder  up  to  $1,500,000. 
MR.  BROWN:  If  it  was  necessary.   Right.   If  losses  exceeded 

that  amount . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  beyond  that  privately  insured. 

MR.  BROWN:  Right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  much  money  did  you  save  by  this?  What  had 

the  insurance  fees  been  before? 
MR.  BROWN:  The  total  insurance  fees  had  been  running  about 

a  $1,700,000  if  I   recall   correctly.      But  we 
cancelled  a  number  of  contracts  and  we,   you  know,   pulled  down  re- 
serves  and  everything  we  could  to  suck  money  back  into  the   state 
government.      By  doing  it  the  way  we  did  it  the   first  year,   we   saved 
about  $1,500,000.      Then  we  reduced  the   state's   insurance  premium 
the  second  year,   about   $900,000 — it  was   about   $950,000.      I   guess  we 
were  paying  about   a  $1,500,000   a  year   for  insurance — casual   insurance. 
We  brought   in  about   $1,500,000  the   first  year  on  a  short  rate   cancel- 
lations  and  by  not  renewing  certain  policies.      The   second  year  we 
saved  about   $950,000.     We  had  losses  totaling — that  were   charged  into 
the   reserve   fund — of  about   $100,000.      So  we   saved  net   about   $850,000. 
After  two  years   on  the   contract,   you  know,    given  that  we,   the   insurance 
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company  had  not  had  the  pay  off — in  other  words  aggregate  loss  did  not 
exceed   $1,500,000.   Then  the  insurance  rate  began  to   fall  and  it 
reduced  by  some  80%  over  a  five-year  period.   Even  today  six  years 
later  five  years  after  it  was  done,  I  don't  think  we  have  ever 
exceeded  the  loss  reserve  in  any  one  given  year. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Then  it's  about  $350,000,  at  least  at  the 

beginning? 
MR.  BROWN:  Right.   Right.   It's  renewed  every  year — and 

replenished.   I  don't  believe  we  have  ever 
exceeded  the  $350,000  loss  and  our  insurance  should  be  down  to  around, 
I  believe  it's  either  a  dime,  no  a  penny  a  $1,000  evaluation.  We 
brought  insurance  for  about  $500,000,  it  should  be  down  around  $100,000 
now  on  about  $1,300,000,  you  know,  what  the  property  value  of  the 
state.   That's  a  considerable  saving. 

Something  else  that  it  did  too  see,  by  the  state  being  responsi- 
ble for  the  first  $1,500,000  for  loss,  we  had  to  properly  inventory. 
We  had  to  know  what  buildings  we  had,  what  their  value  was,  what  kind 
of  sprinkler  system,  what  kind  of  alarm  system  they  had  and  what  kind 
of  contents  value  they  had.  When  we  got  into  that  mess,  you  know,  we 
discovered  the  state's  system  for  keeping  up  with  it's  personal  proper- 
ty— chairs,  desks,  everything  was  a  hodge-podge — an  absolute  disaster. 
Somebody  could  come  in  and  clean  out  a  whole  building  and  no  one  would 
ever  know  it — record  wise.   We  found  that,  you  know,   we  had  many  many 
buildings  that  were  not  up  to  minimum  fire  code  standards.   They  didn't 
meet   a  lot  of  requirements  and  so  the  state  then  entered  up  on  a  pro- 
gram—  a  loss  control  program — whereby  we  kept  up  with  the  contents 
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value.   You  know,  we  came  up,  we  reworked  the  inventory  system  on 
personal  property  where  we  made  sure  the  buildings  had  the  proper 
sprinkler  systems  and  so  forth  and  were  safe.   A  lot  of  changes  re- 
sulted from  this  program  that  may  have  been  left  undone.   It  could 
have  cost  someone  his  life  or,  you  know,  a  loss  of  valuable  state 
records,  or  programs  or  whatever.   So  I  think  it  was  a  tremendously 
successful  program.   It  was  the  first  big  recommendation  of  the  gov- 
ernor's state  and  cost  control — big  recommendation — and  it  was  a 
great  success. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  was  your  title  at  this  time? 

MR.  BROWN:  My  title  was  Assistant  Director  of  the  Finan- 

cial Management  Division. 
Who  was  the  director  then? 
There  wasn't  one.  (Laughter) 
That  position  was  never  filled? 
Eventually  it  was — I  filled  it.   Of  course, 
during  this  time  period  we  had,  you  know, 
some  contact  with  the  Governor.   He  was  interested  in  the  project. 
Not  a  lot  of  contact,  but  we'd  go  in  and  present  some  recommendations 
and  he'd  sign  off  on  them  and  then  we'd  go  back.   It  was  a  very  in- 
teresting project  to  me.   It's  something  that  if  I  had  not  been  in 
state  government  chances  are,  at  that  particular  point  in  time,  you 
know  coming  right  out  of  school  I  would  have  never  got  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  project  at  that  level.   And  that  occurred 
through  so  many  kinds  of  things. 
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MR.  BROWN: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  BROWN: 
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I  had  been  with  state  government  about  six  months  and  I  was  on 
my  way  to  Wisconsin  somewhere  working  on  the  cash  management  system. 
We  were  interested  in  the  state's  fiscal  management — the  way  it 
manages  it's  cash  and  it's  monetary  assets  which  it,  you  know,  is  in 
a  hodge-podge  form.   There  was  no  way  of  predicting  your  cash  balances. 
There  was  no  way  of  totally  affecting  the  cash  balances.   We  figured 
that  because  we  managed  our  cash  so  poorly  that  there  was  a  large 
amount  of  investible  money — not  spendable  money  in  a  sense  that  we 
could  pick  up  additional  money  that  could  be  spent  in  state  government — 
of  course  we  were  on  an  accrual  system.   But  there  was  money  that 
we  if  we  could  get  our  hands  on  it  quicker  and  it  was  in  our  coffers. 
We  just  weren't  able  to  get  our  hands  on  it.   But  if  we  could  get  our 
hands  on  it  quicker,  and  suck  it  into  Nashville  that  we  could  earn  a 
considerable  amount  of  interest  income  that  in  turn  could  be  utilized 
to  support  additional  programs  and  services  of  the  state  government  or 
reduce  taxes  whichever  is  the  choice.  The  state  at  that  time  was 
earning  about,  I  calculated  about  1.5%   on  it's  idle  cash  balances. 
Other  states  like  Wisconsin  were  earning  6.5,  7.5.   Of  course  we  were 
in  a  period  of  high  interest  rates  at  that  time.   I  figured  we  were 
missing  about  $50,000,000  in  investible  cash  that  was  sitting  out  there. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Because  of  slow  collection? 

MR.  BROWN:  Because  of  slow  collection  and  slow  revenue 

recognition.   We  weren't  identifying  it  quick 
enough.  We  didn't  know  when  it  got  in  the  bank  and  as  a  res  alt  we 
weren't  able  to  bring  it  into  Nashville  and  reinvest  it  for  a  short 
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period  of  time  to  earn  interest — to  earn  income,  which  can  be  plowed 
back  into  the  general  fund  of  the  state. 

Now  this  is  the  Treasurer's  function.   Of  course,  the  treasury 
was  controlled  by  the  Democrats.   And  so  there  was  considerable 
suspicion  on  their  part  that  we  were  out  to  knife  them  in  the  back 
politically.   When  all  we  were  really  interested  in,  you  know,  was 
getting  our  hands  on  that  money  and  generating  an  additional  $25,000,000 
or  so  that  we  could — which  was  possible  at  that  point  of  time  in  terms 
of  interest  income — it  could  be  plowed  back  in  the  coffers  of  state 
government.   It  was  also  a  more  businesslike  approach  to  the  problem. 

What  started  me  on  this,  when  I  was  on  my  way  to  Wisconsin  and 
I  was  at  0'Hara — O'Hara  in  Chicago — I  was  paged — a  country  boy 
sitting  in  O'Hara  the  first  time  I  had  been  to  Chicago  it  was  quite 
unusual,  I  mean  I  was  shocked  to  be  paged.   I  thought  my  wife  had 
had  a  wreck  on  the  interstate  going  home  after  taking  me  to  the  air- 
port ,  I  didn't  know  what  happened.   [it  was]  another  friend  of  mine, 
a  fellow  named  Grahmn  Hunter  who  was  administrative  assistant  to 
Kyle  Testerman  who  had  just  been  elected  mayor  of  Knoxville.   And  they 
wanted  me  to  instead  of  flying  back  to  Nashville  when  I  finished  my 
work  in  Wisconsin  to  fly  to  Knoxville.   Now,  Kyle  wanted  to  talk  to 
me  about  being  Finance  Director  of  the  city  of  Knoxville.   Well,  I 
did  fly  into  Knoxville  and  I  talked  with  Kyle.   It  was  a  very  very 
attractive  offer. 

I  was  2h   years  old  and  the  salary  was  50$  more  than  I  was  making 
in  the  state  government,  the  title,  responsibility,  didn't  have  to 
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worry  about  butting  heads  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  state  of  Tennessee 
anymore.   In  the  city  of  Knoxville  I'd  have  the  Treasurer  under  me! 
(Laughter)   Along  with  the  Comptroller  and  fighting  Bill  Snodgrass  was 
another  story  that.  .  .  very,  very  attractive  offer. 

So  I  flew  back  to  [Nashville]  and  I  called  Russell  Hippe  and  I 
told  him  what  had  happened.  He  called  me  to  his  office  and  we  went 
out  to  lunch  the  next  day  and  he  pulled  out  a  napkin. 

He  said,  "Now  I  want  you  to  write  down  all  these  advantages  of 
going  to  Knoxville  on  one  side  of  this  napkin,  then  write  all  the 
advantages  of  staying  with  state  government  on  the  other  side."  And 
so  I  started  writing  and  I  had  a  list  about  this  long  going  to  Knox- 
ville and  a  list  about  that  long  for  staying  with  state  government. 
(Laughter)  He  said,  "Well,  let's  crack  this  idea  and  try  something 
else." 

A  day  later  I  got  a  call,  and  by  this  time  my  wife  was  working  in 
the  Governor's  office  as  one  of  his  secretaries.   I  got  a  call  from 
another  secretary  of  his  saying,  "Marshall,  the  Governor  would  like 
to  see  you  at  2  o'clock  this  afternoon."  And  oh  my  gosh!   So  at 
2  o'clock  I  went  up  and  met  the  Governor. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  About  what  date  was  that? 

MR.  BROWN:  This  was  early  January  or  late  December  of 

1971.   I  had  been  around  the  Governor  on  a 
couple  of  occasions,  but  had  never  really  been  with  him  one  on  one 
and  this  was  my  first  opportunity.   And  that's  when  at  this  time  his 
office  was  back  in  the  old  governor's  office  back  on  the,  I  guess  it's 
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what  the  northeast  corner  of  the  capitol.   And  I  went  in  and  we  spent 
30  minutes  talking.   He  talked  about  the  plans  he  had  for  state  gov- 
ernment and  how  much  he  enjoyed  Nellie  and  I  and  what  not.   And  he 
hoped  that  he  knew  that  the  offer  in  Knoxville  was  very  very  attrac- 
tive to  me  but  that  he  hoped  that  I  would  stay  in  state  government. 
And,  I  did.   I  told  him  that  I  would. 

The  power  of  his  personality,  his  warmth,  you  know,  just  the  man 
impressed  me  so,  his  integrity,  his  desire  to  do  the  right  thing.   His 
commitment  to,  you  know,  the  making  Tennessee  and  state  government 
wholesome,  responsive,  viable,  aggressive,  good  place  to  work  and  live, 
it  was  just  tremendous.   You  know,  and  you  just  couldn't  escape  the 
magnetism  of  the  man  he  would  pull  people  and  hold  them. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  So  you  gave  up  the  offer  of  additional  money 

and  a  superior  position  apparently  in  Knox- 
ville. 

MR.  BROWN:  Right,  to  stay  in  Nashville.   Shortly  there- 

after, and  by  shortly  I  mean  within  a  week,  I 
was  made  Director  of  the  Management  Services  Division  and  given  the 
title  of  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  for  Finance  in  the  Department 
of  Finance  and  Administration  and  a  nice  little  raise  that  went  along 
with  it. 

And  I  stayed  with  state  government.   That  decision  was  made  prior 
to,  you  know,  the  title  change  and  the  promotion  and  a  raise.   It  was 
Winfield  Dunn,  you  know,  that  made  me  stay  in  Nashville.   That  made  me 
stay — didn't  make  me  but — you  know,  after  meeting  with  him  I  was  con- 
vinced that,  you  know,  that  this  is  the  man  that  I  want  to  be  associ- 
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ated  with.   This  is  the  kind  of  person  that  I  want  to  go  the  distance 
with  and  I  wouldn't  go  anywhere  else.   You  know,   I  made  a  commitment 
to  him  at  that  point  in  time  to  stay  through  the  end  of  his  term. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  So  you  worked  with  Russell  Hippe  then  as  long 

as  he  was  Director  of  Finance  and  Administra- 
tion? 
MR.  BROWN:  Right.   Then  Ted  Welch  came  on  board.   Russell 

was  there  for,  well,  during  the  time  that  I  got 
my  offer  was  about,  was  you  know,  the  time  that  Russell  had  announced 
that  he  was  going  to  be  leaving  state  government.   And  the  governor 
brought  Ted  Welch  on.  Ted  of  course  was  leaving  Southwestern  and  needed 
an  office  so  they  put  him  over  in  my  suite  of  offices.   My  office  was 
on  the  5th  floor  of  the  old  state  office  building  right  at  the  foot  of 
the  capitol.   So  Ted  set  up  an  office  in  the  group  of  offices  where  I 
was  and  we  got  to  know  one  another  there  before  he  went  to  the  Hill. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  date  was  the  change  when  Russell  left? 

MR.  BROWN:  I  believe  it  was,  Dr.  Crawford,  it  was  somewhere 

between  January  and  February  of  '72.   I'm  not 
sure  if  it  was  January  1,  or  December,  you  know,  when  Ted  came  on  board 
or  whether  it  was  like  February  1,  but  it  was  somewhere  during  that 
time  period.   Of  course  the  legislature  was  coming  back  into  session. 
The  budget  had  to  be  prepared  and  presented.   Russell  had  been  through 
one  of  those  cycles  and  was  on  board  working  with  Ted  getting  ready  to 
make  the  presentation  and  to  take  over  so.  .  .  Ted  came  in  and  Russell 
really  didn't  run  out,  he  eased  out  slowly  because  of  the  newness  of 
presenting  the  budget. 
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Of  course  this  was  the  first  budget  that  really  was  Winfield 
Dunn's  because  when  we  came  into  office  he  was  still  operating  off 
Buford  Ellington's  budget — his  last  budget.   In  addition  to  that,  of 
course  Ellington's  commissioner  Harlan  Matthews  was  Commissioner  of 
Finance  and  Administration  prior  to  Ted  Welch.   Harlan  was  a  mag- 
nificent fellow,  I  really  enjoyed  him.   He's  very  good  too — very 
competent.   Harlan  was  Commissioner  for  a  number  of  years   and  of 
course  there  wasn't  any  great  change  in  the  budget  staff  or  in  the 
entire  staff  in  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Administration. 

Bob  Buckham  came  in  as  Director  of  Accounts  which  was  a  change 
and  about  this  time  Karl  Hagenau  came  on  board  who  was  going  to  head 
up  the  Data  Services  group.   Mike  Fitts  was  a  hold-over  and  Richard 
Lewis,  who  started  out,  who  was  Harlan  Matthew's  administrative 
assistant  was  initially  Russell  Hippe's  administrative  assistant, 
and  then  Ted  Welch's  administrative  assistant  and  then  rotated  into 
Director  of  Real  Property  Management  for  the  state.   Richard  was  a 
hold  over  from  the  Ellington  administration.   Some  of  the  key  posts 
in  Finance  and  Administration — there  were  really  only  three  of  us 
who  were  moved  and  that  was  Buckham,  Hagenau  and  myself.   The  only 
one  that  replaced  an  existing  position  was  Bob  Buckham.  All  the 
rest  of  us,  Karl  Hagenau  and  myself,  came  into  new  and  created 
divisions . 

But  commenting  on  the  budget  just  a  little  bit  more,  even  that 
first  budget  the  Governor  presented  was  really  his  first  budget  but 
still  there  was  a  lot,  you  know.   Coming  into  office  starting  to 
work  your  programs,  policies  and  procedures,  you  really  only  have 


three  budgetary  cycles  that  are  really  your  own — three  budgets  that 
are  really  your  own.   And  of  that  the  second  one  is,  I  think  for 
this  administration,  you  know  it's  difficult  to  create  in  many  ways 
because  everybody  in  state  government  was  moved  at  the  top  level. 
The  Governor's  office  was  moved,  hadn't  been  in  50  years.   No  one 
had  been  groomed  or  trained;  no  one  had  experienced  the  kind  of 
problems  that  we  were  getting  to  take  on  and  tackle  and  that  dealt 
with  the  bureaucracy.   You  knew  you  had  that  kind  of  frame  of 
reference  to  deal  with.   The  budgeting  process  was  an  interesting 
exercise  to  go  through  because  it  required  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work.   We  had  a  antiquated  budgeting  system. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  improve  it  any  when  you  were  there? 

MR.  BROW:  Yes,  it  was  improved.   I  was  not  involved 

really  hardly  at  all  in  working  on  changing 
the  budgeting  process.   Really  you  know,  we  had  two  budgets.   We 
had  an  operating  budget  of  the  state  government,  and  we  had  a  capi- 
tal outlay  budget.   The  operating  budget  was  at  5  to  10$  more  than 
we  had  last  year.   You  know,  that  was  the  decision  we  just  take  the 
bottom  line  add  10$  more  and  resubmit.   You'd  get  shot  down  to  a 
6%   or  7$  increase  and  you  were  doing  okay.   Capital  outlay  was  a 
little  more  difficult  but  not  really.  We  started  working  on  a  type 
of  PPBSS  or  PB  PPBS  program — Program  Planning  and  Budgetary  System 
where   and  we  called  this  activity,  allocation  by  activity,  or  part 
of  it  was  was  allocation  by  activity  whereby  you  had  to  identify 
programs  and  activities  and  entire  budgeted  amounts  to  it.   This 
gave  you  some  additional  kind  of  information  on  which  to  base  a 
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judgement.   You  know,  is  this  program  really  necessary  and  do  we 
really  need  this  kind  of  increase,  can  we  cut  down  here,  can  we 
shift  programs,  can  we  shift  personnel,  and  so  forth.   Trying  to 
introduce  that  kind  of  change  into  an  organization  like  state 
government  creates  a  lot  of  ramifications  and  a  lot  of  problems 
that  many  people  have  trouble  coping  with.   You  know,  they  think 
that  you're  out  to  get  them  and  that  you're  going  to,  you  know,  that 
you  got  a  political  hammer  and  you're  going  to  beat  their  head  in 
with.   That  you're  looking  to  hire  every  hack  friend  that  you  ever 
had  in  politics  in  their  particular  kind  of  position.   Dealing 
with  a  state  government  bureaucrat  is  a  very  very  unique  kind  of 
experience . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  find  them  very  cautious,  or  very  con- 

servative about  things? 
MR.  BROWN:  Oh  yes,  very  much  so.   I  found  that,  you  know, 

that  when  I  first  came  into  state  government 
I  was  viewed  of  great  suspicion  by  people  who  had  been  around  awhile. 
And  once  they  got  to  know  me,  and  to  know  that  I  wasn't,  you  know, 
they're  looking  for  some  little  political  slip  that  would  send  them 
on  their  way  out  the  front  door.  And  after  they'd  been  in  after 
the  first  year  of  the  governor's  administration,  and  the  patronage 
boys  had  to  run  through  all  the  halls  saying,   "Your  fired  and 
you're  fired  and  you're  fired  and  you're  fired"  and  you  know  bringing 
their  string  of  people  in.   When  that  didn't  happen,  then  people  began 
to  warm  up.   You  know,  we  could  cut  up  and  joke  about  politics  which, 
you  know,  the  first  six  months  I  was  there  was  completely  taboo. 
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They'd  try  to  find  out  a  little  bit  of  information  here  and  there  and 
wondered  where  I  came  from  and  what  my  background  was  and  who  I  knew, 
and  they'd  kind  of  leave  it  at  that  bud  do  so  in  an  indirect  way  not 
frontal  kind  of  approach.  And  then  after  awhile  after  we  got  to  know 
one  another  then  it  was  fun.  (Laughter)  You  know  we  could  joke  about 
this  kind  of  thing. 

The  state  government  like  any  other  entrenched  kind  of  organiza- 
tion which  attempts  to  perpetuate  itself,  resists  change  very,  very 
much.   I  guess  my  division  was  set  up  as  a  change  agent.   It  was 
designed  to  introduce  change.   It  was  designed  to  put  out  brush  fires. 
You  know,  if  problems  arose,  or  the  legislature  criticized  or  the 
newspaper  in  an  editorial  found,  you  know,  problems  here  there  or 
you — in  many  cases  my  division — was  put  to  work  on  the  problem 
to  see  if  there  really  was  a  problem  there  and  then  what  could  be  done 
to  streamline  and  in  some  way  solve  that  problem.   In  addition  to 
that  in  our  budgeting  process,  of  course,  a  lot  of  problems  were 
discovered. 

The  budget  analysts  that  would  be  handling  a  couple  of  departments 
would  say,  "Man,  I  just  can't  get  information  out  of  Park  Division. 
They  are  so  messed  up  over  there.   Somebody  needs  to  go  in  there  and 
revamp  the  accounting  system,  the  financial  system,  the  accountabili- 
ty system,  the  budgeting  process  and  what  not  in  Parks." 

Which  there  are  what  27  state  parks,  lb  full  service  state 
parks.   It's  a  large  organization.   And  of  course  thousands  of  people 
have  millions  of  dollars  in  capital  invested  in  plant  and  equipment. 
It  was  run  very  sloppily,  you  know,  it's  not  attuned  to  the  economy 
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in  which  it  operates  and  it  doesn't  have  to  be.   It  doesn't  make  any 
difference  if  a  park  is  a  boom  or  a  bust,  it  still  gets  its  money  and 
still  operates.   So  why  pay  attention  to  what  our  costs  are?  Why  know 
how  much  it  costs  us  to  serve  a  particular  kind  of  meal  and  price   it 
right?   Why  should  we  know  how  much  to  charge  for  a  room?   We  just 
set  a  price  that  we  think  is  right  and  run  with  it!   We  don't  care. 
So  what  you  end  up  doing  is  you  end  up  taking  money  out  of  public  cof- 
fers to  subsidize  someone  to  sleep  in  a  motel  on  a  vacation,  or  to  eat 
in  a  restaurant  which  is  run  inefficiently — has  a  lot  of  waste  and 
spoilage  and  what  not.   It's  not  right  I  don't  believe. 

And  I  think  this  administration  viewed  it  as  not  being  the  right 
kind  of  processing  procedure.   And  these  are  the  kinds  of  problems  we 
tackled.   But  in  tackling  these  kind  of  problems,  people  greatly  re- 
sisted the  change. 

A  number  of  reasons,  again,  was  for  the  most  part  they  were  un- 
sophisticated business  type  kind  of  folks.   They  didn't  have  the  busi- 
ness and  managerial  background.   They  didn't  have  the  educational 
background  in  many  cases  to  handle  the  kinds  of  problems  they  were 
asked  to  cope  with  and  they  oversimplified  and  in  the  process  of  doing 
that  masked  over  many  kinds  of  things  that  went  on  in  the  organization 
which  should  not  have.   Because  of  that   I  think  they're  basically  in- 
secure and  they  felt  threatened  any  time  any  outside  force  came  in — or 
outside  group. 

And  then  you  take  all  that  and  you  give  it  a  political  frame  of 
reference  which  takes  all  those  forces,  which  you  find  in  any  kind  of 
organization.   I'm  sure  you  find   people  that   perform  and 
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people  who  don't  perform.   You  find  problems  and  all  kinds  of  things 
in  any  kind  of  organization.   And  then  you  take  that  and  put  it  into 
a  political  environment — a  political  boiling  pot — and  you  add  that 
additional  pressure  of  a  new  administration,  a  change  of   party,  new 
faces,  new  people  and  it  heightens  the  tension.   It  causes  greater 
defense  barriers  to  be  put  up.   You  get  misinformation  and  incomplete 
information — false  information  from  people  trying  to  protect  other 
people  or  themselves  or  what  they  have  got — what  they  have  built  over 
the  last  20  years.   A  change  in  that  kind  of  environment  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  accomplish. 

One  thing  we  discovered  in  our  division  of  state  government,  if 
we  were  to  effect  change,  [to]  start  concentrating  on  hard  business 
systems.   We  started  concentrating  on  insurance  programs.   We  looked 
at  the  state  motor  pool;  we  looked  at  state  vehicles.   Again  these 
were  hard-kind-of-business-sort-of  decisions  and  things  that  the  eco- 
nomics on  fell  out  pretty  quickly.   We  quickly  realized  that  if  we 
were  to  effect  change  in  state  government  that  we  would  need  people 
who  were  skilled  at  handling  behavioral  problems,  who  were  skilled  at 
introducing  change,  who  were  aware  of  the  problems  of  entry,  you  know, 
when  an  outside  group  comes  in  to  a  closed  little  group  of  people  over 
here  and  wants  to  change  something.   All  kind  of  human-type-relation 
problems  arise.   And  you  need  some  people  who  have  particular  kind  of 
people  skills  to  deal  with  that. 

So  in  addition  to  the  kind  of  what  I  call  the  hard  business 
science  area  of  division  we  had  added  a  behavioral  group.   And  we  were 
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the  first  in-house  management  consultant  group  in  any  state  government  in 
the  United  States  to  make  this  particular  kind  of  approach  to  problem   sol- 
ving in  state  government.   Several  other  states  would  have  a  systems  group 
over  here  and  a  behavioral  group  over  here.   But  we  were  the  first  state  to 
take  the  two  and  put  them  together  in  one  group  and  work  them  as  a  team. 

We  put,  well  I  mentioned  the  Parks  Division,  that  was  one  stage  that 
we  got  into  that  was  a  very  lengthy  stage,  ran  for  about  9  months.   We  re- 
structured the  accounting  system  and  we  put  it  on  an  accrual  basis.   We  did 
it  on  a  cost  center  basis.   We  kept  inventories  for  the  first  time,   and  we 
computed  the  profit  and  loss  (p  and  1)  and  the  rest  of  it  on  a  monthly 
basis  which  affected  their  pricing  policy.   And  we  did  the  same  thing  with 
a  motel  which  affected  the  pricing  structure  on  the  rooms.   We  did  the  same 
thing  on  a  golf  course,  and  swimming  pools  and  what  nots.   [We]  built 
profit  centers  on  an  accrual  basis.   It  had  all  been  on  a  cash  basis  prior 
to  that.   Put  proper  cash  control  and  maybe  put  cash  registers  in  and 
receipt  systems  and  tied  it  down  tight.   It  was  a  very  long  study.   It 
took  a  large  segment  of  our  group  but  it  took  not  only  accountants,  and 
organizational  specialists  and  financial  kind  of  people,  but  it  also  took 
about  three  individuals  who  were  behaviorally  oriented  tc  work  with  that 
group. 

We  had  some  sessions  at  that  Henry  Horton  State  Park  where  we  at 
random,  selected   people  from  every  park   in  the  system  and  brought 
about  50  of  them  together  at  Henry  Horton.   [We]  had  a  Delbeck  session 
with  them — a  problem  identification  session — where  we  abated  their  fears 
on:   here's  the  superintendant  of  the  parks  sitting  next  to  the  secre- 
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tary  from  small  little  park  up  in  East  Tennessee.   She's  sitting 
there  fearful  of  this  guy  she's  heard  about  and  seen  [the]  signature 
[of]  but  never  seen — maybe  seen  when  he  went  through  the  group.   And 
now  they  were  all  sitting  around  in  a  group  and  they  were  talking 
about  problems.   Everybody  kind  of  takes  off  their  coat  and  tie  and 
they  get  the  blue  jeans  on  and  you  throw  all  the  titles  out  the  window 
and  go  through  some  exercises  that  help  the  group  to  loosen  up  and  to 
become  more  socially  compatible.   And  then  you,  as  best  you  can,  elim- 
inate any  fear  of  any  kind  of  repercussion  of  what  they  might  say. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Can  you  define  that  term  Delbeck? 

MR.  BROWN:  Oh  it's  a  Delbeck  is  just  a  particular  kind  of 

technique  for  getting  a  group  to  open  up.   You 
start  out  by  getting  them  to — you  break  the  group  into  smaller  groups 
and  then  you — a  large  group  and  a  smaller  group  has  six  to  eight  peo- 
ple with  a  trainer  in  each  group  and  then  you  go  through  a  particular 
routine  where  you  write  down  the  five  biggest  biggest  problems  you  see 
in  the  park  system  or  something  like  that.   Then  the  group  gets  to- 
gether and  they  compare  the  list  they've  got.   And  then  they  come  up 
with  a  composite  list.   Well,  my  problem  was  very  similar  to  your  pro- 
blem, but  you  have  identified  a  problem  over  here  I  hadn't  thought  of. 
And  then  you  list  all  the  problems  on  the  board  and  then  your  priori- 
tize your  problems.   And  then  you  write  them  all  down  and  you  add 
group  one,  group  two,  group  three  and  then  you  get  your  big  group  back 
together  and  you  go  through  your  problems.   It's  amazing  how  many  pro- 
blems are  similar  in  nature. 

People  say,  "Gee  whiz!   I  never  thought  of  that  but  here's  some- 
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thing  else".  And  you  begin  to  get  this  kind  of  rapport  of  discussion 
started.  Then  we  took  the  group  a  step  further,  we  put  them  back  to- 
gether. We  started  working  on  task  forces  to  look  at  particular  kinds 
of  problem  areas  that  we  really  didn't  have  enough  definition  of  and 
we'd  report  back.  And  this  process  went  on  for  about  three  months  of 
just  getting  groups  together. 

Then  we  went  out  to  the  parks  and  did  the  same  thing.   We  had 
this  good  report  from  this  one  person  from  a  park  who  had  been  to  this 
session.   Again  randomly  selected.   We  didn't  take  all  the  park's  su- 
perintendants,  or  all  the  head  rangers,  but  we  took  we  randomly  se- 
lected by  computers  the  names.   One  from  each  park.   And  we  got  a  va- 
riety of  people  we  got  some  rangers,  but  we  also  got  some  cooks,  we 
got  janitors,  we  got  cash  register  operators.   We  got  a  wide  range  and 
spectrum  of  people.   We  really  got  a  composite  of  a  park,  really,  but 
from  all  the  different  parks  and  then  brought  them  all  together. 

And  then  went  out  to  all  those  parks.   We  utilized  people  from 
the  Dede  Wallace  Center  here  in  Nashville  which  is  a  community  mental 
health  organization  which  has  a  number  of  psychologists  and  sociolo- 
gists and  what  not  on  the  staff — a  very  large  center  here  in  Nashville 
We  used  people  from  Vanderbilt  Graduate  School  management  and  from  the 
humanities  over  there.   So  we  utilized  a  number  of  different  people 
who  had  particular  kinds  of  skills. 

But  again  what  we  were  concentrating  on,  we  were  beginning  to  get 
the  hard  information  and  we  wanted  a  true  picture  of  what  the  problem 
areas  were.   So  we  were  searching  for  techniques  to  get  them  to  lay 
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aside  their  fear  they  had  of  us  as  a  new  group  coming  in  changing 
things.   We  wanted  to  make  them  part  of  the  change  process  and  give 
them  a  vested  interest  in  the  change  that  was  going  on.   Get  them 
excited  about  new  things  happening  in  their  area.   Let  them  know  that 
instead  of  just  an  executive  order  coming  down,  saying  this  will  hap- 
pen, they  are  going  to  help  write  that  executive  order.   They're  going 
to  do  their  part,  their  name's  going  to  be  on  it.   They  spent  time 
working  on  it.   Once  you  get  people  involved  in  this  kind  of  way,   in- 
stead of  trying  to  hammer  from  the  top,  you  start  from  the  bottom  and 
you  work  up  they  accept  change  better,  they're  a  part  of  change,  they 
work  to  make  it  work,  rather  than  resisting.   And  we  found  it  to   be 
successful  and  we  used  that  same  kind  of  approach  in  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent areas. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Of  course  that  cost  a  certain  amount  of  money 

getting  in  the  specialists  to  help  you,  travel, 
bringing  in  people  and  using  Henry  Horton  State  Park  and  so  forth,  but 
you  felt  the  cost  was  justified  in  the  results? 
MR.  BROWN:  Oh  yes.   We  had  a  great  spirit  in  the  group  we 

worked  with.   Also,  there  were  a  lot  of  people 
who  on  the  outside  found  that  what  we  were  doing  was  very  exciting. 
I  eventually  got  up  to  a  staff — our  division  got  up  to  a  staff  of 
eight  people.   Most  of  the  people  there,  I  guess  as  far  as  the  Manage- 
ment Services  Division,  was  probably  the  most  educated  division  of  the 
state  government.   We  had  something  like  1.75  graduate  degrees  per  em- 
ployee.  We  had  some  people  on  the  staff  that  had  2  and  3  graduate  de- 
grees.  We  were  probably  the  youngest  staff  in  the  state  government 
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too.   I  guess  our  average  age  was  about  23,  24. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  did  the  recruiting  for  you? 

MR.  BROWN:  I  did. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Where  did  you  go  to  find  people? 

MR.  BROWN:  Went  primarily  to  Vanderbilt.   I  was  fascinated, 

I  couldn't  afford  to  go  to  Vanderbilt.   I  wanted 
to  go  to  their  graduate  program  when  I  heard  about  it.   They  had  a 
unique  approach  to  graduate  studies  that  they  were  developing  in  a  new 
school  at  Vanderbilt  called  the  Graduate  School  of  Management  (G.S.M.). 
Whereby  they  were  combining  a  behavioral  approach  to  problem  solving 
with  a  systems  approach  and  in  addition  to  that  were  looking  for  peo- 
ple who  were  not  necessarily  the  silver  spoon  kids  coming  right  out 
of  a  high  priced  undergraduate  school  into  an  even  higher  priced  grad- 
uate school.  But  were  looking  for  people  who  had  had  experience  in  the 
business  community,  who  had  particular  kinds  of  talents  and  backgrounds 
regardless  of  where  they  went  to  school  or  what  they  had  done  and  so 
forth.   It  was  a  unique,  new  approach  to  graduate  studies.   The  curric- 
ulum was  broken  down  into  areas  of  endeavor.   It  was  on  a  pass-fail 
system.   You  wrote   your  own  graduate   program.   You  had   to  be  mature 
enough  to  write  your  own  graduate  program  to  be  accepted  into  it.  .  . 
In  addition  to  that,  they  also  had   a  requirement  for   independent  stu- 
dies the  last  year  and  this   is  where   I  keyed  in.   I  went   over  and 
met  with,  it  escapes  me  right   now.   He  was  the  assistant   dean  under 
Igor  Ansoff   who  was  dean,   the  first   dean  of   the  school.   I  know 
it  was  Jim  but  I  can't  think  of  his  last  name  right   now,   I  will  in 
a  minute.   But  Jim  was  assistant  dean,   a  Professor   in  Finance   over 
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there.   With  my  finance  background,  I  wanted  to  stay  on  top  of  what 
was  going  on  in  the  financial  areas,  particularly  in  academic  circles. 
And  I  went  over  there  and  sat  in  on  one  of  his  classes.   He  allowed 
me  to  do  that  which  I  enjoyed  very  much. 

But  what  I  did  was  because  at  the  second  year  at  GSM  had  to  have 
an  independent  study  program  whereby  you  went  out  and  worked  in  a  busi- 
ness or  a  government  agency  or  something  like  that  in  the  community. 
Started  your  own  business,  some  of  them  did  that — some  of  the  students 
did  and  a  couple  were  very  successful.   I  was  able  to  hire  at  a  very 
low  rate  $3.50  an  hour  second-year  graduate  school  management  students, 
many  of  which  had  prior  business  backgrounds,  may  have  been  in  the 
service  or  there  were  some  people  there  in  the  graduate  program  who 
were  40,  45  olds  old  who  were  changing  their  career.   But  I   started 
hiring  the  best  GSM  people  I  could  find.   And  again  they  had  just  the 
right  kind,  they  were  taking  the  right — they  had  the  right  kind  of 
academic  background  what  I  was  trying  to  do  in  state  government.   I 
had  the  same  kind  of  approach  they  did.   They  were  very  closely  aligned. 
And  so  here  these  the  very  best  students  out  of  GSM  I  was  able  to  hire 
in  state  government.   I  was  able  to  hire  them  for  $3.50  an  hour.   They 
worked  part-time,  did  their  independent  study,  while  they  were  com- 
pleting their  second  year  of  graduate  work.   In  the  summer  time  I  gave 
them  a  full  time  job.   There  were  some  between  their  first  year  of 
graduate  school  and  their  second,  brought  on  in  the  summertime,  worked 
there  in  state  government  and  then  continued  on  through  the  fall,  win- 
ter and  spring  during  their  independent  study  working  in  state  govern- 
ment.  Of  course  it  was  ideal  for  them,  for  their  independent  study 
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project  because  they  could  get  hold  of  a  project  to  be  in  my  division, 
do  all  the  work  on  it  and  wrap  it  up  in  a  set  period  or  time.   So  it 
worked  out  well  for  them. 

Each  one  of  them  that  I  was  satisfied  with  at  the  end  of  their 
second  year,  I  had  a  position  waiting  for  them  in  state  government 
somewhere.   If  it  wasn't  with  my  division,  it  was  some  other  place 
maybe  they  wanted  to  go.   When  they  finished  their  school  work,  if 
they  wanted  to  come  to  state  government,  there  was  a  place  for  them. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  seems  to  me  this  was  very  good  for  the 

Vanderbilt  graduate  program  and  for  state  gov- 
ernment . 
MR.  BROWN:  It  worked  real  competently  for  both  I  think. 
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DR.  CRAWFCRD:  Mr.  Brown  I  suggest  we  go  ahead  with  your 

activities  with  the  administration  of  Gover- 
nor Winfield  Dunn  in  addition  to  your  recruiting  people  from  the 
Vanderbilt  graduate  school. 
MR.  BROWN:  All  right  sir.   I  think  we  pretty  well  covered 

the  kind  of  people  that  we  were  able  to  attract 
to  state  government.   I  guess  one  of  the  really  important  things  about 
Winfield  Dunn's  administration,  at  least  from  my  opinion,  is  that  he 
created  an  atmosphere  that  would  challenge  the  young  people — that 
would  give  them  some  reason  to  enter  public  service  at  the  state  govern- 
ment level.   And  it  would  hold  their  attention.   The  students  that  we 
were  able  to  attract  from  Vanderbilt — I  guess  we  hired  some  12  to  14 
in  all  total.   All  but  2  stayed  with  state  government  on  a  full-time 
capacity  either  in  my  division  or  in  other  divisions,  departments  of  state 
government,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.   Some  are  still  there. 

The  atmosphere  that  Winfield  Dunn's  administration  was  able  to 
give,  the  challenge,  the  excitement,  of  introducing  change  into  a 
massive  large  antiquated,  in  many  cases,  system  of  government  and 
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providing  services  and  so  and  so  forth.   That  interest  was  able  to 
attract  and  hold  aggressive  young  people,  in  many  cases  at  a  salary 
level  far  below  hat  they  could  earn  elsewhere.   But  the  challenge  was 
paramount  and  the  opportunities  to  affect  something  and  to  be  part  of 
a  new  idea  or  a  new  concept  or  something  they  believed  in   and   to 
see  it   happen  and   actually  take   place  was  there.   They   could   do 
it.   They  could   do  their  thing.   They  could  accomplish  something. 
That  was  one  of  the  great  things  about  the  Governor's  administra- 
tion. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  had  a  relatively  young  staff  I  believe 

during  his  administration. 
MR.  BROWN:  Sure.   Yes  he  did.   It  was  again  very  excit- 

ing to  work  not  only  with  the  Governor's 
staff  but  his  policy  planning  group  which  was,  you  know,  in  the 
same  category  in  many  ways  with  Vanderbilt  law  school.   A  lot  of 
people  started  there  working  part  time  in  their  second  or  third 
year  of  Vanderbilt  law  school.   People  like  Mack  McDonald,  oh  gee, 
a  number  of  other  folks.   I  can't  seem  to  call  any  right  now.   And 
then  came  on  staff  full-time  and  worked  with  state  government,  very 
bright  people,  very  competent  people,  very  energetic  young  people. 
They  were  in  many  cases  doing  the  kinds  of  things  that  50  and  60 
year  old  political  hacks  had  preceded  them  in  doing,  or  they  would 
plow  in  a  new  area  in  many  cases.   That  was  one  of  the  really  fun 
exciting  parts  of  his  administration. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  this  an  administration  policy  in  general 

to  recruit  able  young  people?   Or  was   this 
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simply  you  and  your  division? 

MR.  BROWN:  I  don't  think  it  was  so  much  of  an  adminis- 

tration policy  to  recruit  able  young  people, 
I  think  it  was  an  administration  policy  to  find  the  most  competent 
individual  to  fill  a  particular  task  and  satisfy  a  certain  need 
which  we  found.   The  Governor  was  criticized  a  number  of  times  par- 
ticularly  around   his  choice  for  Commissioner  of  Economic  and  Com- 
munity Development  which  was  a  new  department  created  under  Gover- 
nor Dunn's  term  when  he  chose  Pat  Choate.   Pat,  of  course,  came 
from  Oklahoma  to  Nashville  to  head  up  this  very  important  division, 
one  that  I  think  is  a  real  high-water  mark  in  Winfield  Dunn's  term. 
It  accomplished  great  things. 

A  lot  of  people  that  he  brought  with  him  or  hired,  didn't  make 
any  difference  if  they  were  men  or  women,  or  black  or  white,  young 
or  old,   they  were  the  best  possible  person  that  could  be  found  to 
do  a  particular  job.   This  came  to  be  a  source  of  irritation  I'm 
sure.   I  didn't  have  all  that  much  direct  contact  but  some  direct 
contact  with  political  patronage  committees.   Other  kinds  of  pressure 
groups  either  within  the  Republican  party  or  from  within  the  Dunn 
campaign — they  felt  like  they  ought  to  be  able  to  put  their  friend 
in  a  particular   slot  that  opened  up  when  that  was   filled  by 
some  whiz  kid  from  somewhere  else.    The  problem  was  that  their  po- 
litical friend  or  ally   couldn't  perform.   Or  at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  people  that  talked  to  them  they  couldn't  perform.   Or 
could  not  perform  to  the  same  level  of  professionalism,   competency 
or  what  not  that  another  individual   could.   There  was   a  more 
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desirable  candidate.   Time  after  tine,  the  positions  were  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  performance  and  ability,  not  on  the  basis  of  past 
political  contributions,  either  money,  timewise  or  whatever.   That 
was  a  source  of  irritation  with  Patronage  Committees. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  these  problems  with  the  patronage  com- 

mittee usually  solved  or  at  least  the  ad- 
ministration position  explained? 
MR.  BROWN:  I  don't  know  if  they  were  always  solved,  I 

think  they  were  abated  as  much  as  possible. 
There  were  two  people  on  the  Governor's  staff  that  I  got  to  know 
quite  well,  Bill  Russell  and  Joe  Hopper,  who  handled  political 
patronage  problems.   Basically,  Bill  Russell  while  he  was  there 
took  from  Nashville  East  and  Joe  Hopper  took  Nashville  West .   They 
were  great,  great  fellows.   They  weren't  the  kind  of  cut-throat 
politicians  that   one  anticipates  having  in  that  kind  of  position. 
Don't  get  me  wrong  they,  if  they  could  make  a  little  political  hay 
in  a  particular  situation,  they'd  certainly  do  it.   If  there  were 
sources  of  irritation  in  the  administration  individuals  who  were 
countermanding  or  in  some  way  circumventing  the  Governor's  poli- 
cies and  procedures  either  administratively  or  politically  these 
guys  were  ready  to  put  their  two  cents  in  and  up  and  out  and  go, 
bring  somebody  else  in.   Of  course  there  are  certain  political 
hirings  and  firings  that  take  place  and  they  were  effective  in 
those  areas.   But  I  don't  think  that  the  political  patronage  arm 
of  the  Governor's  office,  particularly  in  the  Winfield  Dunn  ad- 
ministration, moved  the  kinds  of  mountains  that  one  would  normally 


expect  to  "be  moved  when  a  new  administration  comes  in.   A  lot  of 
their  time  was  spent  trying  to  make  politicos — our  people   in 
the  counties — understand  why  Fred  Smith  wasn't  hired  by  the 
Highway  Department.   This  kind  of  thing.   That  kind  of,  so  they 
did  a  lot  of  PR.   Of  course  a  county  chairman  or  head  of  a  good 
government  committee  or  a  patronage  committee  or  something  like 
that  in  the  county  is  never  really  satisfied.   He  doesn't  really 
ever  get  everything  he  wants,  he  loses  one  "battle  and  wins  another 
and  he  loses  another  and  happiness  remembers  what  loneliness  for- 
gets.  He  auickly  forgets  about  his  victories  and  remembers  only 
his  losses  and  becomes  quite — loses  a  considerable  amount  of  af- 
fection (laughter)  for  the  people  he  supported  that  way  as  he 
moves  through  time.   There's  really  no  way  to  solve  that  problem 
other  than  to  make  him  Governor.   Of  course,  you  can't  do  that 
with  95  counties  and  a  committee  of  5  people!   But  many  of  them 
would  certainly  relish  being  in  that  position  and  many  thought  they 
were,  anyway.   So  it's  a  difficult  problem. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  [it]  seemed  to  me  that  the  work  of  the  pa- 

tronage people  was  about  as  much  explaining 
from  Nashville  back  to  the  counties  why  things  couldn't  be  done  as 
they  were  in  doing  things . 
MR.  BROWN:  I  would  agree  with  that  that  statement.   You 

know  I'll  agree  with  it  and  disagree  too 
in  the  same  breath.   I  think  that's  essentially  correct,  but   I 
think  probably  more  effort  was  spent  on  explaining  why  certain 
things  didn't  happen  than  working  with  them  on  having  certain  things 


accomplished  on  their  behalf. 

Winfield  Dunn  was  just  not  the  kind  of  man  to  be  a  puppet  to 
a  political  hack.   He  -wouldn't  allow  it.   He  was  too  ethical,   too 
honest.   Not  puffed  up  in  a  sense  that  he  felt  that  his  judgment 
was  correct  and  everyone  else  was  incorrect,  but  he  had  a  very,  in 
my  opinion,  a  very  definitive  sense  of  what  was  right  and  wrong  as 
he  labored  in  a  lot  of  questions  on  what  was  right  and  what  was 
wrong.   Instead  of  consulting  a  lobbyist  in  the  hall,  or  a  poli- 
tician in  a  county,  he  consulted  his  mind  and  his  heart  to  deter- 
mine what  was  right,  and  then  went  from  there.   I  think  that's  a 
big  difference  you  know  from  that,  and  at  least  what  I've  heard, 
in  many  cases  that  has  gone  on  in  the  past.   He  was  less  politi- 
cal than  he  should  have  been,  in  many  cases. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  terms  of  consequences  I  believe  that's 

certainly  true.   What  major  activities 
other  than  the  ones  that  you've  mentioned  did  you  take  part  in  at 
the  Management  Service  Division? 

MR.  BROWN:  There  were  a  number  of  major  studies.   We 

organized  and  set  up  a  post  office  within 
state  government.   The  state  mail  and  messenger  system  was  a  mess. 
We  worked  with  the  United  States  Post  Office  and  set  up  our  own 
internal  post  office  facility  in  state  government. 

We  worked  on  state  motor  vehicle  problems.   We  established 
some  very  strict  criteria  for  assigning  automobiles   to  state 
employees.  We  reduced  significantly  the  number  of  state  vehicles 
on  hand — sold  them  off  and  got  rid  of  them.   I  don't  recall  any 


precise  numbers,  but  I  think  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  U00  to 
500,  maybe  even  more  than  that  that  we  sold,  got  rid  of.  We  en- 
larged the  motor  pool  facility. 

We  put  some  rather  strict  requirements  on  the  use  of  motor 
vehicles.   We  found  that  many  people  were  using  a  car  as  a  means 
of  compensation.   In  order  to  hire  a  particular  individual,  the 
state  salary  schedule  was  not  such  that  we  could  attract  him  but 
they  would  offer  him  a  car  and  several  other  things  and  these 
guys  would  take  the  state  vehicles  out,  you  know,  weekends,  nights, 
and  travel  to  the  grocery  store  and  back.  We  felt  that  was  an 
improper  use  of  state  property  and  so  forth. 

The  correct  approach  was  to  pay  a  man  what  he's  worth  or  to 
pay  what  a  position  called  for  and  then  utilize  the  other  assets 
that  you  have — your  vehicles  and  what  not — in  a  proper  fashion. 
Give  the  man  the  money;  let  him  decide  how  he  will  spend  it. 
Don't  offer  him  all  these  kinds  of  fringe  benefits  because  people 
don't  understand  when  they  see  a  state  car  go  by  at  8  o'clock  at 
night  and  pull  into  a  7-11  and  a  guy  walks  in  with  tennis  shoes 
and  a  sweat  shirt  on  and  blue  jeans  and  buys  a  six  pack  of  beer 
and  heads  out.   "Why  has  that  guy  got  that  state  car?"  It's  just 
not  a  proper  way,  it's  not  a  business-like  approach  to  handling 
that  kind  of  problem.   You  pay  him  a  little  bit  more,  you  take 
his  car  back,  he  probably  doesn't  utilize  it  effectively  anyway. 
You're  giving  him  a  car  that's  costing  you  maybe  a  total  of 
$U,000 — outlay  for  the  vehicle  plus  the  maintenance  and  the  repairs 
and  so  on  so  forth  and  it  is  a  considerable  expense  to  put  that 
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vehicle  out  there.   If  it's  not  being  utilized  properly,  then  it's 
a  significant  waste  of  dollars. 

That  was  an  area  that  we  got  heavily  involved  in  which  created 
great  rumblings.   Every  administration  seen  prior  to  Winfield  Dunn's 
attempted  to  do  something  about  motor  vehicles.   Winfield  Dunn  was 
the  only  administration  that  ever  did  anything  about  motor  vehicles. 
And  we  took  them  away.   Very  hard — they  had  to  drive  1500  miles   a 
month — as  a  minimum  criteria.   If  they  didn't  drive  that  much,   no 
car!   The  only  people  we  allowed  to  maintain  state  vehicles  were 
commissioners.   For  Commissioner  level  or  from  Deputy  Commissioner 
level  on  down,  if  they  didn't  put  the  miles  on  the  car  to  justify 
the  use,  they  didn't  get  one. 

We  did  some  research  and  work  in  the  Department  of  Safety. 
We  reorganized  one  of  the  divisions  over  there.  We  were  instru- 
mental in  solving  some  problems  that  the  centralization  of  com- 
puter facilities  created  in  state  government.  When  Winfield  Dunn 
came  in,  and  this  was  part  of  the  result  of  the  Governor  studying 
cost  control,  we  discovered  that  many,  many  departments  of  state 
government — practically  everyone  of  the  major  departments — had  their 
own  computer  installations.   They  either  had  too  much  hardware  or 
not  enough  hardware  or  they  didn't  have  really  qualified  systems 
analysts,  programmers  and  what  not.   Some  departments  did  and  some 
didn't.   The  quality  of  the  output  that  you  were  getting  out  of 
these  machines  and  the  efficiency  with  which  they  were  being 
utilized  would  vary  greatly  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  had  a  beautiful  set  up. 
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They  really  utilized  their  computers  well.   The  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  utilized  them  very  poorly.   It  was  always  a  great 
divergence  among  who  could  do  what  well.   So  one  of  the  things 
that  was  recommended  was  that  because  of  the  economy  scale  you 
can  get  out  of  certain  kinds  of  hardware  these  days,  the  decision 
was  made  to  centralize  data  processing  operations.   But  when  you 
did  that  we  came  in  and  took  all  the  programmers  and  systems  ana- 
lysts out  of  the  departments.   We  took  the  systems  analysts  out 
and  left  a  lot  of  the  programmers  in. 

By  centralizing  the  staff  and  what  not,  there  were  a  lot  of 
problems  created.   There  was  a  break  down  and  if  somebody  didn't 
get  their  welfare  check  on  time,  the  Commissioner -of  Welfare  blamed 
the  computer  service.   The  division  was  known  as  ISSD.   ISSD  would 
in  turn  blame  a  programmer  for  screwing  the  works  up  when  they 
generated  their  input.   So,  it  was  a  constant  battle  back  and  forth. 
So  what  we  did  was  we  came  in  again  with  our  behavioral  approach 
to  problem  solving  and  sat  down  with  the  computer  agency  and  the 
user  agency.   Got  them  together  and  tried  to  handle  our  problems. 
We  established  some  new  criteria  for  submission  of  data  and  review 
procedures  and  so  forth.   It  mitigated  a  lot  of  the  problems  that 
our  central  facility  had  with  its  user  agencies.   They  were  almost 
in  some  cases  on  fighting  terms.  (Laughter)   Karl  Hagenau,  who 
was  director  of  our  computer  arm,  ISSD,  walked  in  some  of  the  user 
agencies  there  was  some  real  question  of  whether  or  not  he'd 
return!   I  think  we  were  helpful  in  working  with  some  of  those  kinds 
of  problems . 
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There  were  a  number  of  small  studies  that  we  worked  in.   We 
worked  with  Tennessee  Arts  Commission  on  some  of  its  presentation. 
We  worked  with  a  number  of  different  groups  to  help  them  pull 
together,  be  it  a  proposal  or  information  or  solve  a  small  amount 
of  problems . 

There  were  some  major  projects  and  there  were  also  many  minor 
projects.   One  area  that  we  tried  to  get  into,  well,  there  were 
several  areas  where  we  failed.   We  were  never  really  able  to  ef- 
fect any  real  change  in  the  state's  cash  management  system.   We 
worked  on  that  program  for  about  a  year  and  a  half.   Again  the 
political  problems  between  the  treasurer's  office  and  the  gover- 
nor's office — not  really  political  problems  in  a  sense  that  there 
was  an  open  rebellion  and  a  fight  going  on — but  it  was  difficult 
to  convince  the  treasury's  office  that  our  motives  were  pure  that 
we  weren't  out  to  torpedo  Tommy  Wiseman.  With  some  element  of 
distrust  there  it  was  very  difficult  to  make  any  kind  of  reform 
in  the  state's  cash  management  system. 

Even  though  we  did  get  them  to  move  out ,  they  were  investing 
all  their.  .  .putting  all  their  money  in  savings  accounts  and  what 
not.  We  did  talk  them  into  using  other  kinds  of  short-term  invest- 
ment vehicles  such  as  CD's  and  treasury  bills  and  treasury  notes 
and  what  not.  We  also  presented  them  with  the  problem  of  what  we 
saw  in  terms  of  ways  to  improve  our  cash  flow  situation.   And  they 
were  able  to  do  some  things  on  their  own  to  speed  up  the  revenue 
recognition  process.  Which  in  turn  increased  significantly  the 
amount  of  money  that  they  were  able  to  put  in  the  state's  treasury 
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during  the  governor's  term.   In  1970  I  think  the  treasurer's  office 
contributed  about  $6,000,000  in  interest  income  for  the  general 
fund.   Of  course  during  the  period  of  '72,  '73  and  '7^-  there  were 
very  high  interest  rates  and  short-term  investment  types  of 
securities — CD's,  treasury  notes,  and  bills  and  what  not — got  very 
high  yields.   Sometimes  you'd  face  an  inverted  yield  curve  where 
the  shorter  term  securities  had  a  higher  interest  rate  than  the 
longer  term  kind  of  notes  and  bills.   They  were  able  to  increase 
I  think  to  something  like  $21,000,000  the  amount  of  the  investment 
income.   Even  though  we  weren't  able  to  implement  the  recommenda- 
tions and  results  of  our  studies  I  think  the  recognition  of ^the 
problem  produced  some  results  on  the  other  side  that  was  beneficial. 

We  tried  to  work  some  with  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  on 
CMO's  and  HMO's — Community  Mental  Health  Organizations  and  Health 
Maintenance  Organizations.  We  were  never  really  able  to  get  any- 
thing done  in  that  area,  and  I  really  don't  know  why.   The  problems 
were  so  massive  and  the  time  was  so  short  and  also  dealing  with  a 
variety  of  Federal  grants  and  state  programs  we  seemed  to  get 
bogged  down  in  the  muck  of  the  mire .   And  we  could  never  really 
get  out  of  it  and  get  anything  meaningful  done  in  that  area.   I 
think  even  though  we  did  have  some  failures ,  I  think  we  also  had 
some  successes.   I'm  well  pleased  with  the  record  that  that  divi- 
sion was  able  to  compile  during  k   years. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         What  other  major  activities,  Mr.  Brown? 
MR.  BROWN:  There  were  two  other  principal  areas  of 

activity  that   I  was  involved  in  during  the 
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Governor's  term.   One  was,  I  was  secretary  to  the  Insurance  Commit- 
tee of  the  state  of  Tennessee.   I  was  appointed  to  that  position 
by  the  Governor.   The  Insurance  Committee  is  a  five  member  commit- 
tee that's  appointed  each  year  in  the  Appropriations  Bill.   I 
understand  that  there  was  a  bill  passed  in  this  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  that  created  a  special  bill  passed  to  establish 
an  Insurance  Committee.   But  each  year  it  was  historically  set 
up  in  the  Appropriations  Bill.   The  Insurance  Committee  was  com- 
prised of  the  Governor,  the  Commissioner  of  Finance  and  Administra- 
tion and  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  the  Attorney  General,  and 
the  Comptroller.   Their  responsibility,  that  5-member  committee, 
was  to  administer  the  state's  employee  group  insurance  program, 
which  is  a  massive,  massive  program.   It  insures  a  total  of  about 
^3,000  employees  and  about  $15,000,000  a  year  in  premium  income. 

The  principal  programs  involved  in  that  insurance  package  are 
the  group  life,  the  group  health  insurance,  accidental  death  and 
dismemberment  insurance,  the  Permaplan,  where  an  employee  in  the 
state  government  after  he's  been  there  for  5  years  can  buy  perma- 
nent life  insurance.   Let's  see,  did  I  leave  one  out?  No,  that's 
principally  it.   That  was  the  plans  that  were  administered  by 
this  group. 

The  Governor's  study  of  cost  control  had  made  some  recommen- 
dations concerning  that  insurance  program.   The  program  had  never 
been  put  out  on  bid.   Provident  had  it  for  I  don't  know  how  many  years. 
There  were  a  couple  of  other  carriers  that  were  also  utilizing  the 
payroll  and  deductions,  the  largest  being  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
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with  about  1,000  employees  in  a  couple  departments. 

This  had  occurred  when  at  about  20  years  ago  each  department 
of  the  state  government  had  it's  own  insurance  program.   Then  when 
Bill  Snodgrass  came  on  the  scene,  one  of  the  first  things  he  did 
was  really  smart  and  was  a  real  innovative  thing  at  the  time  was 
that  state  government  had  one  plan  for  all  employees — everybody 
was  treated  equally.   And  when  that  happened,  Provident  Life  and 
Accident  Insurance  Company  of  Chattanooga  got  the  bid  for  it  or, 
got  the  contract  for  it,  that  covered  it.   Since  that  time  they 
maintained  it .   There  are  certain  laws  that  say  that  certain  pro- 
grams and  services  and  goods  acquired  by  state  government  have 
to  be  put  out  on  a  bid  basis.   It's  questionable  as  to  whether  or 
not  insurance  has  to  be  under  state  law.   But  nevertheless  the 
plan  had  never  been  put  up  for  bids.   It  had  been  modified,  changed 
and  added  to  and  what  not  and  become  a  hodge  podge  and  an  accounting 
nightmare . 

It  was  extremely  difficult  to  go  in  there  and  find  out  exactly 
what  was  going  on  within  the  program.  No  minutes  were  ever  kept  of 
any  of  the  Insurance  Committee  meetings  prior  to  my  appointment. 
The  committee  felt  like  that  the  insurance  policy  itself  was  suf- 
ficient to,  you  know,  it  stood  the  place  of  minutes  because  the 
actions  they  took  were  reflected  in  changes  of  the  contract.   Which, 
in  their  opinion,  was  sufficient  minutes  of  an  insurance  meeting; 
which,  in  our  opinion  and  ours  being  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance 
and  Commissioner  of  Finance  and  Administration  and  the  Governor  of 
the  state  of  Tennessee,  was  totally  insufficient  for  properly  re- 
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cording  discussions  and  options  and  alternatives  that  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  committee. 

This  became  an  area  of  great  interest  for  me  because  in  my 
background  and  what  not ,  and  in  insurance  from  my  university  days 
plus  having  been  involved  in  implementing  the  partial  self  insur- 
ance program,  it  dealt  with  an  area  that  I  was  very  interested  in. 
Again,  Dr.  Tom  Allen  who  designed  the  personal  self  insurance  pro- 
gram made  recommendations  on  the  employee  group  insurance  program 
that  were  published  in  the  Jarman  Commission  Study. 

Of  all  the  recommendations  in  the  Jarman  Commission  Study  the 
only  recommendation  that  was  not  reviewed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Finance  and  Administration  and  the  Governor  of  the  state  of  Tennes- 
see prior  to  being  published  were  recommendations  on  group,   life 
and  health  insurance.   We  found  out.   Some  very  strong  wording  was 
included  in  that  study  criticizing  the  program  as  it  stood.   Provi- 
dent threatened  to  sue,  their  representatives  who  had  been  assigned 
to  managing  the  state  contract  who  had  done  so  for  years  were  very 
vocal  in  their  criticism  of  the  plan. 

There  is  a  very  prominent  man  here  in  Nashville  named  Mr. 
Webb  Follin  who  is  the  advisor  to  the  insurance  committee.   We 
soon  discovered  what  we  thought  were  some  questionable  activities 
by  the  committee  in  the  past  concerning  the  Permaplan — marketing 
the  Permaplan — commissions  and  what  not.   It  seems  that  a  group 
was  put  together  or  somehow  an  agency  utilised  to  sell  Permaplan 
to  state  employees.   Again,  with  the  state's  stamp  of  approval  that 
had  enriched  some  people.   We  could  never  determine  just  exactly 
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how  much  or  who  was  paid  what ,  but  from  a  number  of  employees 

participating  in  the  Permaplan  and  just  calculating  the  actual 
normal  group  commissions  it  seemed  to  be  considerable. 

Again,  there  was  not  proof  of  this  and  I  am  not  making  any 
allegations,  but  we  were  suspect  that  this  did  happen.   [It  was] 
a  very  stormy  meeting  in  the  Governor's  office  one  day  with  Tom 
Allen,  and  by  this  time  we  had  found  a  consultant  to  work  with 
the  insurance  committee  on  revamping  the  state's  group  insurance 
program.   The  representative  from  Provident  Life  and  Accident 
Insurance  Company  worked  with  Webb  Follin  and  so  forth.   [it]  was 
a  very  interesting  meeting,  and  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  attended 
an  insurance  committee  meeting  and  I  had  no  idea  what  had  gone  on 
other  than  the  criticism  of  the  Jarman  report  and  hearing  the 
reaction  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  report. 

Webb  Follin  came  in  and  I  understand  he  is  a  very  short-tem- 
pered man  anyway  and  his  face  was  red  and  he  was  fuming  and  he 
proceeded  to  go  through  about  a  fifteen  minute  dissertation  of  the 
virtues  of  the  state  plan  and  how  it  was  created  and  what  he  con- 
tributed to  it  and  what  not.  The  Governor  sat  there  very  calmly 
and  everybody  was  very  tense  at  a  tense  meeting.   Everybody  sat 
there  silently  while  Webb  blew  the  windows  out  of  place. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  dissertation,  Webb  Follin  said,  "I 
resign." 

And  the  Governor  handled  Webb  beautifully  and  calmed  him  down 
and  it  must  have  been  in  about  three  minutes .   He  thanked  him  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  his  attention,  for  expressing  his  opinion 
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clearly  and  concisely,  for  the  work  he  had  done  and  accepted  his 
resignation  on  the  spot.   With  that  Webb  Follin,  you  know,  a  little 
color  returned  to  his  face  and  he  proceeded  to  walk  out  of  the  room 
and  that  was  the  last  that  we  saw  of  him.   And  we  proceeded  on  with 
our  studies  on  the  state  group  insurance  plan. 

But  the  committee  made  a  mistake — a  big  mistake — in  that  Dr. 
Allen  had  "been  criticized  by  Provident  for  what  he  had  written  and 
published  in  the  Governor's  state  and  cost  control  plan  on  the  in- 
surance plan.  We  did  not  know,  none  of  us,  had  any  idea  where  to 
go  to  find  a  real  expert  group  insurance  consultant  to  work  with 
us.   He  worked  with  us  about  a  year  to  a  year  and  a  half.   We 
originally  anticipated  about  a  six  months  study  on  the  state's 
study  on  the  state's  plan.  We  just  didn't  know  where  to  go.   Dr. 
Allen  is  very  well  known  in  insurance  circles,  so  the  mistake  the 
committee  made  is  we  asked  Dr.  Allen  to  recommend  someone  as  a 
consultant.  Well,  he  did  and  he  recommended  a  former  professor 
and  close  personal  friend  of  his  from  the  University  of  Florida 
or  Florida  State,  Dr.  William  Howard.   Dr.  Howard  [was  a]  very 
very  competent  individual  and  knew  his  business  extremely  well, 
but  he  was  immediately  suspect  because  of  his  association  with 
Dr.  Allen.   Provident  was  not  satisfied  at  all  that  we  had  found 
an  impartial  third  party  to  come  in  and  look  at  this  program  and 
give  us  some  candid  unbiased  recommendations  on  improving  it. 

Anyway  we  accepted  Dr. .Howard  and  proceeded.   The  studies 
and  information.  .  .   The  studies  on  this  thing,  I  have  seen  Dr. 
Howard's  notes  and  they  are  bound  in  order  to  retain  everything 
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and  are  about  8  inches  thick — the  bound  edition.   It  was  a  very, 
very  thorough  professional  account  study.   Provident  did  their 
work  and  supplied  information,  reluctantly  at  first,  but  then  co- 
operating.  There  were  numerous  misunderstandings  that  had  to  be 
arbitrated. 

Much  of  that  responsibility  fell  to  me  and  when  I  couldn't 
handle  I  shifted  it  to  Ted  Welch  or  Hal  Carter.   Hal,  of  course, 
is  Commissioner  of  Insurance  and  during  this  time  he  was  great. 
I  tell  you,  he  was  one  of  the  brightest  men  I  know  that  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  dealing  with.   He  understands  and  knows  the 
insurance  business  very,  very  well.   I  worked  more  closely  with 
Hal  Carter  than  I  did  anyone  else  because  of  his  knowledge  and 
his  expertise  drawing  upon  the  backgrounds  of  people  in  the  De- 
partment of  Insurance  as  we  worked  on  our  study. 

We  recommended  some  massive  changes  in  the  state's  group 
insurance  program.  We  recommended  shifting  between  the  premium, 
allocating  the  premium  on  a  proper  basis.   The  premium  was  set  up 
in  such  a  way  that  if  you  made  about  $15,000  a  year,  the  state 
contributed  nothing  to  your  health  insurance  program.   You  know, 
it's  supposed  to  be  set  up  where  the  state  pays  half  and  you  pay 
half,  but  the  premium  is  so  skewed — it  is  so  loaded  toward  the 
higher  salary  level — that  if  you  move  up,  you  in  effect  all  the 
state  contributes  to  your  program  is  shifted  down  to  pay  for  em- 
ployees in  a  lower  salary  bracket. 

Our  recommendation  there  was  to,  just   on  a  proper  accounting 
basis,  allocate,  you  know,  premiums  paid  and  earned  to  a  particular 
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part  of  the  plan — you  know,  the  health  insurance  part  and  the  life 
insurance  part  without.  .  .  so  that  you  could  look  at  a  statement 
and  see  that  you  had  so  much  premium  here  for  Major  Med  and  the 
cost  was  so  much  for  this  and  the  bottom  line  is  thus  and  so  over 
a  year's  period  of  time. 

What  they  had  done  was  to ,  the  health  insurance  ran  about  110$ 
loss  ratio.   The  life  insurance  portion  of  the  plan — group  life — 
ran  about  7  to  hjfo     loss  ratio.   They  flowed  premiums  from  the 
life  insurance  to  bolster  up  the  health  insurance.   The  majority 
of  your  total  premium  dollars  went  for  health  insurance.   Every- 
thing begins  to  get  changed  around.   If  you  pull  the  life  insur- 
ance part   out ,   first  thing  you  do  is  lower  the  premiums ,  but 
you  then  have  to  turn  around  and  raise  the  premium  on  your  health 
insurance  because  it  immediately  goes  into  a  backup  situation. 

So  it  made  it  difficult  for  any  other  carrier  to  come  in  and, 
(l)  bid  on  the  plan  because  it  was  so  screwed  up  internally,  (2) 
you  couldn't  pull  one  part  of  the  program  out  without  affecting 
all  the  other  parts — they  were  all  tied  together  in  a  very  unor- 
thodox way.   I  don't  believe  they  were  tied  together  intentionally 
to  make  it  impossible  for  any  other  carrier  to  handle  the  business 
other  than  Provident ,  but  I  think  it  was  a  hodge-podge  to  change 
one  part  of  the  program  adding  something  else  and  the  premiums  are 
going  to  be  too  high  so  let's  raise  it  a  little  bit  over  here  and 
that  will  compensate.   It  was  a  mess — the  way  the  whole  thing  was 
put  together! 

We  recommended  putting  the  health  insurance  on  a  cost  plus 
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basis  which  meant  pulling  down  all  our  reserve  which  at  that  time 
was  significant  with  a  carrier.   The  reserves  have  since  been  de- 
pleted and  they  had  to  have  a  rate  increase.   But  by  putting  it  on 
a  cost  plus  basis ,  we  eliminated  the  insurance  element  part  of  the 
program  because  with  health  insurance  you  are  paying  premiums  in 
and  benefits  out  and  you  really  don't  have  any  huge  contingencies 
there  unless  some  catastrophic  flu  strain  hits   state  government 
and  90%  of  the  employees  go  out  for  six  months,  three  months  or 
two  weeks  or  whatever. 

We  recommended  dropping  the  Permaplan  because  we  thought  it 
was  a  rip  off.   It  was  priced  much  too  high.   We  recommended 
reducing  the  amount  of  AD&D — Accidental  Death  and  Dismemberment 
Insurance.  We  recommended  increasing  the  limit  on  the  Major  Med 
on  the  hospitalization.  There  were  a  series  of  recommendations 
we  went  through.   The  only  thing  that  we  were  able  to  accomplish 
in  three  years  worth  of  work  was  to  make  some  minor  benefit  changes 
and  to  change  some  of  the  accounting  systems  and  procedures. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  and  I  know  it  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  the  Governor.   Also  a  tremendous  disappointment  to  Hal 
Carter  and  Ted  Welch.   The  primary  stumbling  block  in  the  entire 
thing  was  Bill  Snodgrass.   Bill  Snodgrass  did  not  want  to  see  any 
changes  made  in  the  employee  group  insurance  program.   He  resisted 
them  with  every  amount  of  political  and  other  kinds  of  argument  he 
could  muster — strengths,  styles  and  what  not — it  was  beautiful. 
He  would  start  stuttering  and  delay  something  for  six  months . 

I  know  after  I  left  state  government,  they  asked  me  back  for 
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one  more  insurance  committee  meeting  after  I  was  with  the  Tennessee 
Republican  Party  and  I  was  so  upset — had  "been  working  so  long  on 
this  program  and  not  getting  anything  really  accomplished — getting 
so  close  to  it  and  then  having  the  props  knocked  out  from  under 
you  that  I  finally  decided  on  a  show-down.   I  went  in  there  with 
a  list  of  demands — not  really  (laughter)  list  of  demands — but 
questions  that  had  to  be  answered  and  voted  on.   I  talked    Ted 
Welch  in  coming  along  with  me.   It  was  so  interesting  that  in- 
stead of  sitting  back  and  taking  minutes  which  I  usually  did   in 
presenting  studies  and  arbitrating  fights  that  I  became  the  ag- 
gressor, you  know,  and  really  put  the  questions  before  the  com- 
mittee.  I  had  considerable  support  there.   Bill  Snodgrass,  we 
looked  like  the  Ernie  and  Bernie  Show,  10  times  removed.   It  was 
unreal,  you  know,  the  shoveling,  and  the  "quick  adjournable  con- 
ference time",  and  phone  calls  and  everything  that  was  done  to 
avoid  getting  the  questions  answered.   Finally,  after  about  3  1/2 
hours  of  trying  they  were  never  answered.   He  was  successful. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  a  disappointing  thing  to  be  involved  with — 
very  disappointing. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  were  your  other  major  activities 

there? 
MR.  BROWN:  Another  major  activity  that   I  was  associ- 

ated with  in  state  government  were  two 
sessions  of  the  88th  General  Assembly — first  and  second  sessions 
of  the  88th  General  Assembly.   I  was  on  loan  from  the  Department 
of  Finance  and  Administration  for  the  Senate  Minority  Floor  Leader, 
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Tom  Garland  as  his  administrative  assistant.   His   88  aide  had 
left  him  to  go  into  private  law  practice  just  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  88th  and  he  needed  somebody  to  handle  administration 
legislation  in  the  Senate. 

And  because  I  had  worked  as  division  head  in  just  about  every 
department  in  state  government  and  was  familiar  with  some  of  the 
legislative  questions  that  were  being  presented  and  whatnot  plus 
the  way  I  had  my  group  structured  in  Management  Service  Division 
is  a  very  partisipatory  group  and  one  that  could  operate  very 
well  in  my  absence,  so  I  was  asked  if  I  would  like  to  work  with 
Tom  Garland.   I  accepted  and  for  3  months — first  3  1/2  months  of 
each  year — for  the  next  two  years  I  was  in  the  Senate  working 
with  Tom  Garland  handling  again  administration  legislation. 

We  worked  very  closely  with  the  Governor's  Policy  Planning 
group,  with  his  office  itself  and  on  major  pieces  of  legislation 
and  on  minor  pieces  of  legislation  and  testifying  for  committees, 
drafting  amendments  to  legislation,  working  out  compromises  where 
there  was  .  .  .  where  a  particular  senator  had  a  bill  in  committee 
that  the  administration  objected  to.  And  they  seemed  to  object 
to  everyone  that  came  along  they  were  so  thorough  in  their  re- 
search that  they  could  find  some  problem  there.   The  problem 
could  be  major  or  minor,  but  try  to  sit  down  with  him  with  what 
we  call  a  flag  book — a  book  full  of  memos  on  particular  pieces  of 
legislation  in  an  attempt  to  come  to  some  kind  of  compromise  be- 
fore they  got  to  the  committee. 

I  did  some  of  this,  Tom  Garland  did  95%  of  it  and  then  I 
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■was  involved  in  much  of  it  directly  or  indirectly.   Just  directly 
I  handled,  I  guess  I  handled  5$  or  10$  of  those  problems  for  him. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Let's  see,  what  years  were  you  doing  that? 

MR.  BROWN:  That  would  have  to  be  the  session  beginning 

with  January  '73  and  '74.   The  88th  was 
elected  in  '72  and  Nov.  '72  and  began  work  in  January  '73. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  effective  was  the  Governor's  office  in 

legislative  activity  considering  the  fact 
that  you  had  a  minority  in  the  General  Assembly? 
MR.  BROWN:  Very  effective  in,  extremely  effective  in 

passing  major  pieces  of  legislation.  We 
passed  like  75$  of  our  bills.   The  first  time  I  was  associated  with 
them  it  was  73$  and  then  about  63$  in  '74  and  it  was  very  difficult 
to  exercise  any  kind  of  political  power  and  clout  that  you  need 
during  that  last  session  before  the  gubernatorial  election,  on 
certain  legislators  to  get  specific  kinds  of  things  taken  care  of. 
But  it  was  amazing  how  well  the  Governor  worked  with  certain 
members  of  the  Democratic  caucus.   I  think  they  realized  that  many 
of  them  objected  to  certain  provisions  in  a  lot  of  his  programs,  but 
I  don't  think  that  a  majority  of  them  disagreed  with  the  program 
themselves.   They  worked  with  him  closely  on  certain  kinds  of  legis- 
lation that  they  realized  that  was  needed  to  be  passed. 

There  were  several  Democrat  senators  that  were  very  easy  to 
work  with.   I  guess  Senator  Henry — Douglas  Henry — voted  with  us — 
from  Nashville — probably  voted  with  the  administration  more  than 
75$  of  the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  did.   Senator  Peeler  from 
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Waverly,  Majority  Floor  Leader,  in  the  Senate  for  the  Democrats  was 
great  to  work  with  and  he  became,  not  a  close  personal  friend,  "but 
a  personal  friend  of  mine.   We  enjoyed  one  another  very  much  and 
enjoyed  working  with  one  another  very  much.   He  and  Tom  Garland 
had  a  great  relationship.   Senator  Ed  Blank  from  Columbia  was  good 
to  work  with  although  he  was  slightly  more  political  maybe  than 
some  of  the  others.   Senator  Bill  Baird  from  Lebanon  was  good  to 
work  with  although  he  was  finicky.   He  was  an  old  master  at  working 
in  the  Legislature  and  disguising  his  position  till  the  proper 
time  and  making  it  quick  into  place  and  accomplishing  what  he 
wanted  to  accomplish.   He  was  a  very  interesting  man  to  work  with 
and  to  observe.   There  is  a  second  Senator  Baird  from  East  Tennessee 
around  Rockwood  and  this  area.  '  Although  he  is  a  little  hard  of 
hearing,  still  nonetheless  you  could  work  with  him.   There  were 
some  like  Ed  Gillock  that  were  just  impossible  to  work  with. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  was  it  so  difficult  to  work  with  Senator 

Gillock? 
MR.  BROWN:  It  was  difficult  to  work  with  Senator  Gillock 

for  several  reasons:   (l)  Gillock,  in  my 
opinion,  and  also  in  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  more  respected  sen- 
ators, he  seemed  to  be  a  man  without  scruples.   You  know,  a  person 
who  would  cut  a  deal  and  if  he  got  a  second  deal  and  then  most 
likely  go  back  on  it.   He  was  a  man  for  whom  it  was  very  difficult 
to  muster  a  great  deal  of  respect.  Again,  I  don't  have  any  real 
or  specific  information  if  I  went  back  and  thought  and  had  my  notes 
and  whatnot  available  I  could  cite  some  specific  examples.   There 


•were  a  number  of  senators  that  were  in  that  classification  that 
seemed  to  be  obstructionists.   Their  attitude  was  that  everything 
that  came  up  is  bad  and  wrong  unless  I  can  twist  it  to  my  advan- 
tage.  They  tried  to  play  the  big  dog  role  and  ended  up  getting 
bit  most  of  the  time.   Again,  there  wasn't  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
there  that  there  was  with  other  people.   After  awhile  it  kind  of 
gets  to  you.  (Chuckle) 

In  politics  many  times,  the  best  political  friend  you  can 
have  is  a  good  political  enemy  provided  you  pick  your  enemy.   Mine 
were  used  to  our  advantage  on  occasion.  We  would  intentionally 
get  certain  senators  against  us  knowing  that  by  them  going  against 
us  certain  other  senators  would  vote  in  our  favor  or  tend  to  defend 
our  position  which  could  lead  them  into  position  where  they  would 
vote  in  our  favor.   Ed  Gillock,  along  with  others,  was  one  of  those 
kind  that  would  in  certain  kind  of  situations  get  to  key  in  on. 
In  partisan  kinds  of  matters,  it  was  difficult  at  best  to  work  with 
anybody  when  they  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.   They  knew 
and  understood  that  but  when  it  came  to  programs  like  the  kinder- 
garten program — when  it  came  to  the  regional  prison  system  program, 
the  1/2$  sales  tax  and  other  key  pieces  of  legislation  necessary 
to  implement  or  to  fund  certain  programs  or  the  budget  which  was 
always  and  under  the  Dunn  administration — became  a  major  piece 
of  legislation. 

It's  probably  the  most  important  legislation  that  passes  every 
year  but  in  the  past  it  had  been  rubber  stamped  but  the  Democrats 
knew  that  they  lost  the  governorship  and  that  they  lost  the  United 
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States  Senate  seat  to  Brock  and  their  numbers  in  the  House  and 
Senate  had  whittled  and  they  were  going  to  have  to  make  hay  while 
the  sun  was  out  and  one  way  to  do  that  was  to  chop  up  the  Governor's 
budget.   Besides  that,  the  Governor  wanted  to  open  the  "budgeting 
process  to  them  and  so  the  budget  and  budget  discussion  and  budget 
hearings  began  to  take  on  much  much  more  importance  in  Winfield 
Dunn's  administration  than  in  the  past. 

In  the  past  it  was  very  easy  to  introduce  the  budget  one  day 
and  two  weeks  later  it  had  passed.   But  in  Winfield  Dunn's  adminis- 
tration the  budget  was  introduced  at  the  first  of  the  session  just 
two  weeks  after  the  start  of  the  session  and  was  generally  the  last 
bills  finished  on  the  calendar. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  remember  that. 

MR.  BROWN:  But  the  Governor  would  call  the  members  of 

the  Senate  particularly,  you  know,  at  least 
I  remember  those.   I  didn't  get  over  to  the  House  side  that  much. 
And  then  again  the  House  politics  are  much  more  complex  than  really 
the  Senate's. 

I'd  call  down  to  ghe  Governor's   chambers,  they'd  sit,  they'd 
listen  and  they  would  be  attentive,  they'd  criticize  and  work  back 
and  forth.   They'd  work  out  some  kind  of  compromise  on  what  could 
be  done.   The  Senate  was  kind  of  a  buffer.   I  know  that  1/2$  sales 
tax  came  up  the  last  time  in  ,rjk.      Bill  Peeler,  Tom  Garland  and 
Ed  Blank  had  the  thing  engineered  beautifully,  engineered  so  well 
in  fact  that  no  one  knew  about  it  except  the  key  people  that  had 
to  know.   The  bill  was  to  make  a  1/2$  sales  tax  permanent.   You 
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know  it  had  been  on  a  temporary  basis,  renewed  from  year  to  year. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  legislature,  Tom  got  up  and  moved  for 
reconsideration  of  the  Senate  bill  No.  so  and  so  and  sat  down.   I'll 
tell  why  he  moved  for  reconsideration,  he  moved  to  have  a  certain 
bill  pulled  from  committee  and  brought  to  the  House  floor  for  im- 
mediate consideration.   Peeler  seconded  the  motion.   Blank  got  up 
and  made  a  quick  move  on  it  before  anybody  really  knew  what  had 
happened  [as  to]  what  bill  they  were  bringing  up.   They  brought 
up  the  bill  to  make  the  1/2  <f>   sales  tax  permanent.   Then  of  course, 
all  h broke  loose.   There  were  a  lot  of  people  outoof  the  cham- 
ber, Wilder  (John  S.   Speaker  of  the  Senate)  was  trying  to  get 
them  back  in.   Wilder  controlled  his  caucus  very  well.   He  was 
kind  of  a  weak  leader  in  his  caucus,  but  the  fur  started  flying. 
Ed  Blank  got  up  and  said,  "Gentlemen,  this  is  absolutely  ridicu- 
lous to  keep  renewing  this  bill  every  year.  We  are  going  to  have 
it.  We  ought  to  make  it  permanent.   It's  the  proper  thing  to  do." 
He  moved  to  have  the  previous  question  voted  on  quickly.   It  lost 
and  failed,  but  just  barely.   It  was  done  so  quickly  and  so  well 
and  so  smoothly  with  cooperation  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle — 
engineered  so  well — that  it  almost  made  it .   Just  not  quite 
enough . 

The  individuals  in  the  Senate  respect  one  another  and  they  seem 
to  cooperate  and  they  don't  get  in  the  kind  of  personal  vindictive 
sort   of  fights  they  do  in  the  House.   It  is  a  much  more  subtle 
body  and  a  much  more  deliberate  body,  has  certain  traditions  that 
it  lives  up  to  and  I  found  it  much  more  enjoyable  working  and 
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docile,  .and  everything  in  the  legislature  can  be  docile. 

I  enjoyed  those  six  months  total  that  I  spend  with  them. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  sounds  very  educational. 
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